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A Governed World 


‘The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 
lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and proposals 
have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
houndaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 


other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

II. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III, An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 





THIS SOCIETY 

. OF THIS Society will wish to know that its 
call for $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie 

Endowment for International Peace has met with a 

kindly and generous response. There remains only 

about $4,500 yet to be raised, and that within the next 

few weeks, before the amount can be completed. 





HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society will be held in Wash- 
ington, Friday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o’clock. 





OT ONLY the members, but any friends of the 

American Peace Society, are urged to furnish the 
Editor with any information calculated to promote the 
cause of an international peace of justice. At no time 
throughout its century of effort has its program and 
policies been so openly advocated by men in positions of 
political authority as now. The opportunity for con- 
structive effort is before the American Peace Society as 
never before. The organized intelligence and good-will 
of men may now be expected to turn once more to the 
overthrow of the system that threatens and wrecks the 
hopes of the world. But every unit of energy is needed. 


THE OUTSTANDING NEED 


HIS COUNTRY’S outstanding need is an era of good 

feeling. We are now in the midst of an era of bad 
feeling. So long as the war party was in the saddle, the 
war being over, such an era was inevitable. During the 
war we as a people reached a maximum of unity, for we 
were actuated by a common purpose. The war being 
over in fact, our armies being disbanded, we took up our 
varving tasks, the war government, the while, remaining 
in control. Under such circumstances we found it diffi- 
cult to readjust ourselves to the problems of peace. Our 
war and civic forces were in conflict. The era of ill 
feeling grew in our midst by leaps and bounds. The 
result was November 2, 1920. 

The era of ill feeling is not ended. Economic read- 
justments at a time of falling prices and reduced wages, 
of unprecedented taxes, of crippled means of transporta- 
tion, of agragrian disappointments, produce their irrita- 
tions both in our economic and political spheres. So 
far as any of these difficulties can be met and solved, 
they can be met and solved only by the application of 
the principle of good will. It is a fact of our history 
that whenever we have suffered especially from ill will 
and conflict in this country it has been when we have 
had in the White House a President unfamiliar with 
the works of Congress. It is fair to presume that Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Wilson 
would have had much less trouble and fared far better 
had they previously served an apprenticeship in the 
House or Senate. Whenever we have had an era of 
good feeling in this country it has been when we have 
had a President familiar at first hand with the ways of 
Congress. Mr. Harding has had six years of experience 
in the United States Senate. He knows the methods, 
the points of view, of the majority of the very men upon 
whom he must depend for legislative action and a 
realizable foreign policy. That is a hopeful immediate 
fact in current politics. . 

It was an era of good feeling that made the unanimous 
election of George Washington to the Presidency of the 
United States possible. Following that first administra- 
tion, and due to a variety of causes, there arose, however, 
wide-spread divergencies of opinion leading to party 
divisions, internal and external strifes, and to no little 
ill will. In the campaign between John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1796, party divisions led to great 
public demonstrations, to a flood of tracts, and to bitter 
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personal attacks. In no more than three years after 
Washington’s retirement we were practically at war with 
France. The Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798, sym- 
bolic of the temper of that day, gave rise to the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions, also symbolic, and, indeed, to 
the overthrow of the Federalists in 1800. The times 
were tense. The great military operations of Napoleon 
had their repercussions in America, and in a short time 
we were at war with Great Britain. Then followed a 
most unsatisfactory peace. 

But out of those dark and threatening times, compli- 
cated by an infinite variety of economic and _ political 
controversies, there shortly arose a new era, with a more 
united people. Within fifteen years the bitterness had 
largely disappeared. James Monroe became President 
in 1816, with the result that in 1820 he was re-elected 
bv an almost unanimous vote in an era of good feeling 
indeed. We may remind ourselves that Mr. Monroe had 
served in the Virginia assembly and in the United States 
Senate; he had been Governor of Virginia; he had 
served as Secretary of State and as Secretary of War. 
Thus, his training was liberal. During his administra- 
tion the United States acquired Florida, enunciated the 
Missouri Compromise, and notified European nations 
that they could not extend their systems to this hemi- 
sphere. And thus Monroe’s administration is known in 
our history not only as an era of good feeling, but of 
accomplishment. Furthermore, the interesting fact is 
that that era of good feeling was accompanied by a pro- 
nounced development of national self-consciousness. 

Mr. Harding has not had Mr. Monroe’s training; but 
his experience in the Senate should enable him to work 
in greater harmony with the men at the other end of the 
Avenue than has been possible for a number of our 
Presidents heretofore. We may look upon this as a good 
augury, for the era of good feeling is to follow, if it is 
to be realized at all, a rapprochement between the Exec- 
utive and the Legislative branches of our government. 
The impression in Washington is that Mr. Harding has 
those human qualities necessary to this renewal of 
friendly relations within the government; and, to us 
living in Washington at least, there are many signs that 
an era of good feeling is on the way. The clerk in the 
remotest office of a most obscure department is quite 
likely to tell you that he has sensed a new feeling in the 
air. There seems to be a more elastic step in govern- 
ment circles. There is more laughter in the clubs, along 
the streets. When a few days ago the Postmaster Gen- 
eral opened wide the door of his office to any and every- 
body, he seems to have given expression to a different 
temper in government affairs. The Attorney General’s 
refusal to issue the customary note of warning May 1, 
adding that he did not believe in agitating the agitators, 
is another illustration. In his extemporaneous address 
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before the American Society of International Law, April 
30, Mr. Hughes feelingly expressed his longing for a 
new era of good will. The Secretary’s exact words are 
worth quoting. Pointing out that it is with those who 
keep the torch of reason lifted and not with the poli- 
ticians and the apostles of expediency that the security 
of the country lies, he said: 

We may have abundance of that which is law according 
to the Austinian standard of edicts backed by force or com- 
mands sanctioned by the power of conquerors. We may 
hear much in the next generation of the demand for the ob- 
servance of law that rests upon power, and only upon power, 
as its sanction: but when shall we see ushered in that reign 
of law that reflects the standards of the enlightened con- 
science of the world, ready to demand only what is justly 
due, ready to contribute all that ought to be given, and 
seeking constantly for the right and justice in that arbiter 
of nations, as well as in the deeds of men, the human heart? 


It is difficult to say when this change began. Senator 
Lodge, back in July, evidently sensed its coming, for in 
his notification speech at Marion he said: “No national 
campaign for the Presidency has ever involved graver 
issues than this one which now lies before us. Upon 
you, sir, will rest the great duty and heavy burden of 
executive authority. We look to you in full confidence 
to lead us and the people of our beloved country out 
from the darkness and confusion which the war has 
brought upon mankind into the light which shines upon 
a nation where peace reigns and the love of justice and 
law and order rules in the hearts of the people.” 

President Harding in his inaugural address chal- 
lenged the new era of good feeling when he said: “Our 
supreme task is the resumption of our onward normal 
way. . . . We have no national prejudices, we enter- 
tain no spirit of revenge, we do not hate, we do not 
covet, we dream of no conquest nor boast of armed 
prowess. Out of such universal service will come 
a new unity of purpose, a new confidence and consecra- 
tion. . We contemplate the immediate task of 
putting our public house in order. The supreme 
inspiration is the common weal. . Service is the 
supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice to acclaim 
the era of the Golden Rule and crown it with the autoc- 
racy of service.” 

The need is very apparent. The era of good feeling 
may be about to descend upon us. We are not called 
upon to deceive ourselves. Reason, emotion, plain sense 
teach us that the best things of life thrive in times of 
co-operative effort. As Plato argued, the state is a hu- 
man being, only on a larger scale, possessing identical 
functions and powers. An era of good feeling is due, 
for men know that the realization of their best ambitions 
depend upon it. The need is to talk the new era. 
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OPENING THE WAY 


Tt way to this era of good feeling is beset with 
difficulties, but there are evidences that some of the 
obstacles may be overcome. One practical attempt to 
bring the era of peace is the effort to lessen the arma- 
ments of the most powerful nations. 

The agitation over Germany’s reparations to the Allies 
has lessened to some degree the interest of statesmen in 
the project; but, April 13, Senator Borah reopened the 
matter by introducing a resolution calling upon the 
President to open negotiations with Great Britain and 
Japan, to the end that there may be an agreement upon 
the reduction of navy construction. The resolution, 
known as 8S. J. Res. 17, now before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reads: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States is requested to 
advise the governments of Great Britain and Japan respect- 
ively, that this government will at once take up directly 
with their governments and without waiting upon the action 
of any other nation the question of naval disarmament, with 
a view of promptly entering into an understanding or agree- 
ment by which the naval expenditures and building pro- 
grams of each of said governments, to wit, that of Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States, shall be substantially 
reduced annually during the next five years to such an 
extent and upon such terms as may be agreed upon, which 
understanding or agreement is to be reported to the respect- 
ive governments for approval. 

Sec. 2. That this proposition is suggested by the Congress 
of the United States to accomplish immediately a substantial 
reduction of the naval armaments of the world. 


April 22, Mr. Theodore E. Burton, Representative 
from Ohio, introduced in the House a joint resolution, 
known as H. J. Res. 72, briefer than Mr. Borah’s reso- 
lution, but for substantially the same purpose. This 
resolution, now before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reads: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President be requested to enter at an early date 
into negotiations on behalf of the United States with the 
governments of Great Britain and Japan with a view to a 
substantial decrease of naval expenditures and the abate- 
ment of the naval programs of the three countries named. 


Of course, all are naturally interested to know how 
Fabian the President’s position may be in regard to the 
movement. It may be recalled that in his first message 
to the Congress Mr. Harding said: “We shall not 
entirely discard our agencies for defense until there is 
removed the need to defend. We are ready to co-operate 
with other nations to approximate disarmament; but 
merest prudence forbids that we disarm alone.” 
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The fact is that the two resolutions are still in com- 
mittee ; that Cabinet and congressional spokesmen agree 
to them in principle; but our impression is that the 
Administration prefers to delay action upon them until 
issues in dispute with Great Britain and Japan are set- 
tled, and until there is more light on the course of events 
in Europe, particularly in relation to the controversy 
over reparations. 

There is no doubt of the wide-spread interest in the 
matter. At the final session of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, meeting at Atlantic City, 
April 29, the following resolutions were passed : 


Foreign Policy.—We believe the clear definition and posi- 
tive declaration by the United States of its policy concern- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of world peace and 
of order and understanding in the commerce and inter- 
course of nations is of greater importance than any other 
problem now confronting our country and the world. We 
therefore urge that our national policies in this respect be 
fixed with all possible speed consistent with just recognition 
of our obligations of the necessary safeguard to our insti- 
tutions and interests, and especially of the right of Amer- 
ican nationalists abroad. 

International Debts.—Determination of the debt incurred 
during the war and due from other governments to the 
American Government and ascertainment of the exact 
amounts of principals and interests are essential to resto- 
ration of the exchanges and advancements of our export 
trade. These problems should be taken up by our govern- 
ment with the least possible delay to our allies and our- 


selves. 


In a letter signed by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, April 30, he said: 

The estimated expenditures of the War Department and 
the Navy Department, aggregating more than $1,100,000,000 
for 1922, will depend largely upon the military and naval 
policy adopted by the Congress at the present session. The 
estimate of about $545,000,000 for payments to the railroads 
in 1922 is made necessary by the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, and increased estimates from the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads. In the absence of drastic cuts 
in military and naval expenditures, there is almost no proa- 
pect, according to the estimates, of any substantial available 
surplus, even in the fiscal year 1922. 


The National League of Women Voters, at their meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, during the month of April, 
passed a resolution calling upon the President and upon 
Congress to co-operate with other governments in an 
effort to reduce armaments. The Association to Abolish 
War, with headquarters in Boston, sent, under date of 
April 9, a communication to President Harding in 
which they said: 

We therefore earnestly beg you to take the necessary 
steps, first, to agree with the other nations, whether with or 
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without some form of League of Nations, to settle all differ- 
ences that call for cool and impartial adjudication by the 
appeal to a suitable international Court, leaving the decrees 
of the court to be enforced, as in the case of our own 
Supreme Court, without the threat of war, by the honor and 
public opinion of the nations concerned; and, secondly, we 
urge you to lead our government in doing that which we all 
wish every other government to do, namely, to use and to 
trust these friendly, reasonable, and judicial methods, and, 
as you have yourself aptly said, to “outlaw” the oppressive 
armaments which, we argue, are a standing shame to every 
profession of religion, democracy, or civilization. 


Another indication of the nation’s wide interest in the 
reduction of armaments is shown by the appeal sent out 
a few days ago by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and the 
United Synagogues of America. This movement among 
the churches seems to have resulted from a letter written 
by General Tasker H. Bliss. The General’s views are 
interesting. He wrote: 


I would not take a single step in the way of disarmament 
except as the result of an agreement, thoroughly acceptable 
to us, between ourselves and the other principal nations en- 
gaged in the armament rivalry. I have not the faintest idea 
of what form that first agreement might take. I have no 
scheme of disarmament to propose. My sole purpose is to 
have such an international conference. Either there is not 
practical common sense among the people of the United 
States or else they know the essential facts that point to the 
necessity of such a conference. 

The farmers apparently are of the belief that some action 
must be taken by our government to relieve the depression 
of their affairs. They have gotten together and have put 
pressure upon their Congressmen, and the latter, in their 
turn, have put pressure upon the government, with the cer- 
tainty that now, rightly or wrongly, something is going to 
be done. 

If the clergymen of the United States want to secure a 
limitation of armaments they can do it now without further 
waste of time. If, on any agreed date, they simultaneously 
preach one sermon on this subject in every church of every 
creed throughout the United States, and conclude their 
services by having their congregation adopt a resolution 
addressed to their particular Congressman, urging upon him 
the necessity of having a business conference of five nations 
upon tlis subject, the thing will be done. If the churches 
cannot agree upon that it will not be done, nor will it be 
done until the good God puts them into the proper spirit of 
their religion. The responsibility is entirely upon the pro- 
fessing Christians of the United States. If another war like 
the last one should come, they will be responsible for every 
drop of blood that will be shed and for every dollar waste- 
fully expended. 


It is of interest to know that President Obregon, of 
Mexico, April 27, stated that he would use his executive 
power to defeat any proposition to commit Mexico to 
the construction and maintenance of the navy. This 
was said in relation to the proposal in the Mexican 
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legislature to spend upon a navy $50,000,000 as a starter. 
President Obregon said: “I believe modern countries 
should demonstrate their moral strength and not at- 
tempt to build up a display of brute strength. This 
money will be spent for instruction and for agricultural 
purposes.” 

The absurdity of the principle of competitive arma- 
ments was unwittingly shown by Mr. Lloyd-George in 
his speech before the House of Commons May 5. The 
Prime Minister was explaining the reason assigned by 
Germany for not having disarmed, according to her 
agreement in the Treaty of Versailles. It appears that 
the disarmament in Germany has not followed because 
of irregular forces still existing in that country, some in 
the hands of the Communists and some in the hands of 
the government police known as the Hinwohnerwher. 
Speaking of the situation, the Premier said: “There is 
this suspicion and counter-suspicion. We cannot get 
the rifles out of the Hinwohnerwher because they are 
afraid of the Communists, nor from the Communists 
because they are afraid of the Hinwohnerwher. There- 
fore we must insist upon both surrendering their rifles.” 
Thus, quite unconsciously, Mr. Lloyd-George gave away 
the whole case for international competitive armaments 
as preservers of peace. 

The point we would emphasize here is that the era of 
good feeling, where men can work together again for 
their health and happiness, depends in no small measure 
upon the lessening of the danger of arms. 





STILL ANOTHER SIGN 


HERE can be no doubt about the present adminis- 

tration’s intention to promote an era of good feel- 
ing between the twenty-two American States. There 
is a variety of facts to prove that. The administration 
has not contented itself with words merely; it has deeds 
already to its credit. It has closed the dispute between 
the United States and Colombia, the Senate passing the 
treaty April 20. The history of that dispute is interest- 
ing. A highway across the Isthmus of Panama followed 
the settlement at Darien in 1510 by three years, for it 
was in 1513 that Balboa first reached the “South Sea.” 
Following the separation of South America from Spain, 
three hundred years later, the newly created Republic 
of Colombia, then New Grenada, contained the province 
now known as Panama. Some fifty years later a move- 
ment started in France for the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus and within the territory of Colombia. 
The first active work on the canal was begun under the 
auspices of Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 1881. Primarily 
because of the diseases incident to the climate, the 
French attempt failed. Twenty-two years after the 
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launching of the French enterprise the United States 
threw over the plan for constructing a canal across 
Nicaragua and expressed itself in favor of a canal 
through the Province of Panama. For the realization 
of such an enterprise, and upon the initiative of Colom- 
bia, a treaty known as the Hay-Herran Treaty was ne- 
gotiated and ratified by the Senate; but the Colombian 
Government rejected it, to the surprise of the United 
States and to the despair of the Province of Panama. 
The people of Panama wished the canal to be built. 
Upon the rejection of the Hay-Herran Treaty, the peo- 
ple of Panama rose in rebellion, and, with what seemed 
to many at the time a rather precipitate approval of the 
United States, the Panama Republic was established. 
It took a surprisingly short time for the United States 
to recognize thé new republic and to negotiate a treaty 
with that newly created sovereignty, giving to the United 
States a zone across the Isthmus and within the terri- 
tory of Panama, including the right to build the canal. 
The canal haying been begun, the United States took 
the position that Colombia should recognize the bound- 
aries and the independence of Panama. It was at- 
tempted to negotiate by treaty such a recognition. We 
had guaranteed the independence of Panama, but, as 
was the case with West Virginia when she seceded from 
Virginia, there was a public debt which Colombia be- 
lieved Panama should help pay. Furthermore, Colom- 
bia believed that she was entitled at least to financial 
redress because of the loss of the Province of Panama. 
There were various attempts to solve these problems un- 
der President Roosevelt’s administration, and later under 
the administration of Mr. Taft. The attempts failed. 
Early in the Wilson administration the attempt, how- 
ever, was continued, and a treaty was submitted by Mr. 
Bryan, then Secretary of State, a treaty which contained 
an apology from the United States for its part in the 
secession of Panama and offering $25,000,000 to 
Colombia. After many delays the Bryan treaty, with 
the apology eliminated and with certain other changes 
incorporated, came again before the Senate in April of 
this year. The treaty carried the payment of the $25,- 
000,000. It should be said that the treaty had been re- 
ported favorably as far back as July 29, 1919, two years 
before the expiration of Mr. Wilson’s term of service, 
but Colombia had in the meantime brought forth other 
claims, which made imperative the reference of the 
treaty back to committee. The treaty which was finally 
passed came before the Senate June 3, 1920. Thus it 
has been up for consideration by four administrations. 
The matter seems to be settled and probably to the 
satisfaction of all sides. The approval of the treaty with 
Colombia, April 20, by the vote of 69 to 19, puts $25,- 
000,000 into the Colombian treasury within ten years. 
the advancement of international peace may well first 
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All sides seem to bank upon the healing influence of 
money. Mr. Harding believes, and we are inclined to 
agree with him, that the settlement of the dispute will 
tend to lubricate Pan American relations, a policy to 
which he particularly committed the administration in 
his inaugural address. 

Colombia is to have use of the Panama Canal in times 
of war as well as in times of peace, and upon terms of 
equality with the United States. There is a generous 
quality in that fact. In any event, there seems to be 
little ground for attributing the “change of view” in the 
United States Government to selfish interests—such, for 
instance, as “oil”—for there has been no “change”; 
there has been a completion of a plan originating under 
the Roosevelt administration. 

It is interesting to note that the Argentine Republic 
is credited by correspondents in Buenos Aires with hav- 
ing used its friendly offices with the United States in 
hastening the close of this dispute. This important re- 
public to our south is credited also with similar media- 
torial efforts in matters affecting relations between the 
United States and Santo Domingo. There is every in- 
dication that such co-operation from our sister republic 
has met with President Harding’s favor. They seem to 
be in harmony with his policy to strengthen friendly 
relations between the American republics, a policy 
which he stated most emphatically at the unveiling of 
the statue of General Bolivar in the city of New York. 
We believe these things to be hopeful, a part of the pro- 
gram for the inauguration of the era of good feeling 
that is to be. The incidents, if true, register a change 
in the attitude toward the United States from that dis- 
played during the earlier years of the Iroygen adminis- 
tration. 

True, labor unrest in Buenos Aires and the control of 
that port by organized labor did result in the hold-up 
of certain craft owned and operated by the United States 
Shipping Board. This seemed about to give rise to 
friction. The situation did not reach the stage of seri- 
ous protests, however, for the United States seems to 
realize the difficulties facing the Argentinian president. 
Anyhow, the matter is now reported to be settled ami- 
cably. The southern republic faces from time to time 
an imperium in imperio in the form of a highly or- 
ganized and quite radical type of labor groups. Indeed, 
this radical element of the urban working class seems 
now and then to rule completely, or at least to such an 
extent that Argentina cannot always keep her obliga- 
tions to traders within her ports. Thus the United 
States decides to welcome co-operation from that source 
and to forego any disposition she might have to protest 
or to complicate the difficulties. 

Our own view, which we like to repeat, is that the 
most important possible international organization for 
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be tried out between the republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere between themselves. The era of good feeling 
may well begin at home. 





ALFRED HERMANN FRIED 


LFRED H. Friep, of Vienna, Austria, died in that 
A city May 6, 1921. In his death the peace move- 
ment lost one of its best known and most active disciples. 

Dr. Fried was born in Vienna, November 11, 1864. 
He became a publisher, and, later, under the influence 
of Madame Bertka von Suttner, he became a profes- 
sional pacifist. In 1892 he founded the first of the 
German peace societies and edited many reviews and 
publications of that organization. Beginning in 1899, 
he began the publication of his journal, known as Die 
Friedens-Warte, to which he himself contributed many 
articles relating to international life. For a number of 
years: his principal purpose as a journalist was to win to 
the cause of international peace the German professors 
of international law. Beside his professional contribu- 
tions to peace journals, many of them appearing in the 
ApvocaTE OF Peace, Dr. Fried published other peace 
works, the ones best known to us in America being “Pan 
America,” published in Berlin, 1910, and his Handbuch 
der Friedensbewegung, published in Leipsic, 1905. It 
is probably because of this last work, setting forth many 
of the fundamental problems of pacifism, juridical in- 
ternational achievements of our time, and setting forth 
a history of the peace movement, accompanied by biog- 
raphies of well-known peace workers, that he received 
jointly with Prof. T. M. C. Asser, a member of the 
Dutch Council of State, the Nobel Peace Prize in 1911. 
In the winter of 1907-8 he spent several weeks in the 
United States, during which visit he spent no little time 
with his friend, the then Secretary of the American 
Peace Society and editor of the ADvocaTE OF PEACE, 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, between whom there was 
for many years a warm and intimate friendship. We 
have no doubt that Dr. Fried is another of that school 
of devoted peace workers of the pre-war days who has 
died of a broken heart. In a pamphlet published in 
August, 1917, Dr. Fried denied that America had en- 
tered the war for selfish motives. Somewhat later he 
severely attacked the German rulers, accusing them of 
causing the war; but the estrangement between him and 
many of his former co-workers, especially in France, 
evidently affected him profoundly. Thus he found him- 
self deprived of many of his friends at home and abroad. 
In December last he was practically without a home in 
his native city. But of course the fact is that Dr. Alfred 
H. Fried has rendered a conspicuous service to that 
movement among men calculated yet to overthrow the 
hideous system of war. 
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WAR’S POISON SQUAD 


ONE of our readers can afford to omit reading the 

brief but profoundly suggestive article by Mr. 
Lawrence on “Preparedness.” From official documents 
and recent addresses of chemists, it would be easy to 
deepen the horror which this brief bit of “realism” cre- 
ates. But it is not necessary. The fact is that had the 
war with Germany and Austria lasted but a few months 
longer the American military forces would have given a 
demonstration to the world that in all future wars the 
Powers, to quote a former president of the American 
Chemical Society, will be able to “swoop down upon 
humanity with vast and devilish chemical resources.” 
Since the armistice the military staffs of all the com- 
batants, so far as their finances have allowed, have been 
developing what is known as “chemical warfare service,” 
the race for supremacy in capacity to poison combatants 
and civilians having now become as acute as the race 
formerly was to lay down keels of battleships and 
cruisers. 

If a taxpaying, war-hating, humanitarian who hap- 
pens to be a “mere citizen” ventures to criticize this use 
of applied science for devastating ends he is told that in 
reality it is a move toward peace. The thesis is.that the 
more horrible war is known to be, the less likely govern- 
ments and peoples will be to rush into it. To which our 
answer is, “Q. E. D.” Mass psychology does not seem 
to work that way. 

As for scientists who serve governments in making 
warfare more terrible, they have their own consciences 
to reckon with; and most of them seem to have argued 
themselves into believing that national duty calls them 
to aid of militarism. Professor Soddy, the eminent Eng- 
lish chemist, thinks otherwise, and will not become a 
party to betrayal of his own personal and professional 
ideals, even at the call of “patriotism.” 

However, action in the premises need not be left to 
individual conscience to decide. International jurists 
have a special duty to perform, singly and collectively. 
Teachers of ethics, in and out of the pulpit, could do 
much to shape public opinion, if they would. Moreover, 
heads of government, if really pacific and humanely in- 
clined, could stop competition in this field before it goes 
so far as to get deeply entrenched, especially in the 
“interests” of manufacturers of the poisons that are to 
be used. In this connection it may be well to recall the 
fact that the Allies, with all their proposed and actual 
restrictions on Germany, never have suggested control 
of the basic industries that furnish the poisons that Ger- 
many undoubtedly will use if and when she fights again. 
The leading expert in the United States in chemical 
warfare has urged on the United States action in re- 
straint of the German dyestuffs industry, and he does it 
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precisely on the ground that so long as any nation is not 
subject to some law of definite production in this field it 
cannot be said to be “disarmed” or to be a safe neighbor 
or rival. He would have Germany disarm chemically as 
well as by land and sea. 





“THE NEWS AND NOTHING BUT 
THE NEWS” 


HE Boarp oF Directors of the Associated Press, 
‘ia the recent annual meeting of that co-operative 
news collecting and distributing agency, said in its 
formal report: “Abroad we expanded our news resources 
as conspicuously as at home. We depend less upon 
European agencies and more upon our own trained 
staff newsmen.” This fact is due in part to the dis- 
closures of the war, and after, as to how perverted for 
European and Asiatic ends news not sent through wholly 
American channels was and had been for years. While 
it is of the utmost importance that collectors and for- 
warders of foreign news to the United States should 
have “the international mind,” it is equally true that 
they must be able to get through to their reading con- 
stituency the real facts which their own “nationals” 
should know. The recently resigned Ambassador from 
the United States to Great Britain, Hon. John W. 
Davis, who hereafter is to be legal adviser for the Asso- 


. ciated Press, speaking to its directors and main clients, 


has just said that our foreign policy has become and will 
hereafter be the most important feature of our national 
life. In which case, he added, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that public opinion be based only upon “informa- 
tion transmitted from abroad with exactness.” Never 
did a diplomat, active or retired, speak a truer word. 
The task of any news collecting and distributing agency 
grows more difficult in precise proportion as it tries to 
live up to this ideal. It may be geared to report political 
and diplomatic facts accurately and yet fail wholly in 
the field of economics and social ethics. 

A latter-day development in the business of collecting 
and transmitting news, at least so far as the United 
States is concerned, is the legislation endorsed by the 
executive department, which provides that government- 
owned radio stations shall serve as transmitters of news, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Whether obstacles to free, swift, and sure transmission 
of news gathered by American correspondents comes 
from American cable and radio companies or from for- 
eign governments’ censors, the government intends to 
overcome the opposition by using agencies for which the 
American people tax themselves and upon which they 
have a right to rely. It is true that in some cases it is 
a form of governmental competition with privately 
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owned business; but high court decisions are too numer- 
ous now for any opposition basing an appeal against the 
new policy on the ground of impairment of vested, pri- 
vate rights. Social needs rise above anything else; and 
if any corporations or governments challenge this claim 
they will be defeated in the court of public opinion. 
The American people want the truth about world hap- 
penings, and they intend to have it. 


THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


HE AMERICAN Group of the Inter-Parliamentary 

Union ought to have no little influence upon 
America’s foreign policy. This statement is justified 
by the outcome of a special meeting of the Group held 
in the Caucus Room, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 9, 1921. Senator William B. McKinley, 
president of the Group, called the attention of the gen- 
tlemen present to three matters of immediate interest 
to the members: First, to the selection of delegates to 
the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union at Stockholm, August 16-18, next; 
second, to the recommendations submitted by the Secre- 
tary General of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in behalf 
of the Council; third, to the importance of inviting the 
new members of the Congress to become members of the 
American Group. Representative Theodore E. Burton, 
of Ohio, a member of the Group since 1904, briefly out- 
lined the history of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and 
something of his ten years as a member of the Council. 
Mr. Burton related a number of his personal experiences 
at various meetings of the Union, particularly in Lon- 
don, 1906; in Paris, 1911, and at The Hague, in 1913. 
He expressed the view that the parliamentarians of the 
world are confronted with an unprecedented opportu- 
tunity to serve in the cause of international justice. He 
appealed to the old members of the American Group to 
retain their membership and to the new members of the 
Congress to join with the efforts to promote finer fra- 
ternity among the parliamentarians of the world. Rep- 
resentative A. J. Montague, of Virginia, also urged upon 
those present the importance of the opportunity await- 
ing the Inter-Parliamentary Union, adding that every 
member both of the Senate and of the House should 
join the American Group. 

A letter from Lord Weardale, of Great Britain, Presi- 
dent of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, a letter which 
was countersigned by Dr. Christian Lange, Secretary 
General, under date of April 15, was read, together with 
a set of resolutions passed by the Council of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union at Geneva, April 12, 1921. The 
letter and resolutions were referred to a special com- 
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mittee of five, composed of Representatives Burton, 
Montague, Steenerson, Oldfield, and Senator Sterling. 

Interest aroused in the meeting led to the passage of 
a unanimous vote: that a special meeting of the Amer- 
ican Group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union be held 
Tuesday evening, May 24, in the Caucus Room of the 
House Office Building; that Representative Burton be 
asked to address the meeting on such phases of the in- 
ternational situation as he might think appropriate to 
such an occasion, and that all members of the Congress 
be urged to attend the meeting, a number of the Con- 
gressmen present signifying their desire to attend the 
conference in Stockholm. The Executive Committee of 
the Group was given power to name and select delegates 
to that conference, which will meet in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, August 17-19, the Swedish Group having renewed 
the offer of hospitality given in 1914. The government 
and the parliament are deeply interested and to the ex- 
tent of granting a subsidy for conference expenses. 

The Council of the Union has decided that, under 
prevailing circumstances, the coming conference will be 
limited in the number of representatives of the groups. 
Each group will have its two delegates to the Council, 
and in addition five representatives where the group has 
fifty members and one additional representative for each 
ten members up to the one hundred member group, 
when the ratio changes again. 

The Organization Commission, which will report, has 
published documents dealing with the subjects, copies 
of which have been sent to the groups. 

The agenda of the conference is as follows: (1) Elec- 
tion of the President and constitution of the bureau of 
the conference. (2) Report of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Bureau on the activity of the Council since the Eigh- 
teenth Conference. (3) The Inter-Parliamentary Union 
and the League of Nations. (4) The Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union and the International Labor Office. (5) 
Revision of the Statutes of the Union. Rules for the 
Election of Delegates of the Groups to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conferences. Report of the Organization 
Commission. (6) Reduction of Armaments. (7) The 
International Economical and Financial Problem and 
the League of Nations. (8) Organization of the Pro- 
cedures of Inquiry and Conciliation within the League 
of Nations. (9) Communication of the names of the 
delegates of the groups to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council for the period between the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Conferences. (10) Election of three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. (11) Place of meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Conference. 

There is here pabulum enough to engage the attention 
of the best brains among the world’s best parliamen- 
tarians. There ought to be no doubt about the necessity 
for an Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


A SCHOOL FOR HIGHER POLITICS 


HEY USED to sneer at James A. Garfield as the 

“scholar in politics” when he was a congressman 
and later when he was President. But he could not 
help believing that knowledge of history, diplomacy, 
international law, and “cultural” phrases of education 
had a very vital relation to his duties as a lawmaker 
and as an executive. This belief was due partly to the 
“personal equation” of the man and in part because 
he had sat, as a pupil, at the feet of Mark Hopkins, 
most famous of all the presidents of Williams College, 
Massachusetts. 

Recalling this aspect of the career of the elder Garfield, 
it is not surprising to find his eldest son, the president 
of Williams College, projecting into the field of con- 
temporary national education the scheme of a summer 
school or institute of politics, to be held annually at 
Williams College. This year the general subject of 
lectures, conferences, and study will be “international 
relations.” Among the lecturers are listed men of inter- 
national as well as national prominence. They include 
jurists, diplomats, practical administrators of govern- 
ment, as well as academic specialists famed for their 
knowledge of international law. Not a few of them are 
men whose names have been written large in the history 
of the times since 1914, 

We gladly call attention to this “Institute,” to be held 
from July 28 to August 27, in the exquisitely beautiful 
Berkshire village of Williamstown, and for two reasons: 
First, because it is belated recognition of the possibili- 
ties of a “summer school” geared to do a special job of 
civic pedagogics; and, second, because it is recognition 
by one of the elder American colleges of its patriotic 
duty at a time of grave crisis in the political world. 
Influential officials of government, no less than citizens 
of the most progressive and literate nations, are strongly 
tempted at this hour to think and act in terms of eco- 
nomics. There is a tremendously powerful undertow 
tending to reduce international relations, as well as in- 
ternal national policies, to the purely utilitarian basis. 
A disposition to ignore traditions, precedents, and tested 
customs of statecraft and higher politics infects intel- 
lectual circles that hitherto have been far from radical. 

The more necessary, therefore, is any project which 
utilizes spare time, as a summer school does, so that 
master and pupil, expert and novice, tried administrator 
and embryonic diplomat or consul, public official and 
the sovereign citizen, can together consider problems of 
society and of the State in the light of political ideals 
and tested experiments in government. 

While we are commenting on this subject may we 
venture to say that one of the crying needs of the 
national capital is an adequately endowed, staffed, and 
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planned “institute” of the same sort, preferably inde- 
pendent in its status, and, year in and year out, doing 
its part to train for national and international service 
the steadily increasing number of youth of the country 
who would welcome a chance to study in a worthy school 
of the kind. Washington’s increasing status and power 
as a center of international politics, of diplomatic repre- 
sentation, and of residence and professional activity by 
internationally minded men of many varieties makes it 
important that her educational institutions should meet 
the new demands. 

It is an interesting fact of history, not generally 
known, that Mr. Rockefeller once considered creating 
and endowing a school in Washington that would have 
done precisely what now needs doing in this sphere. He 
decided at the time to concentrate on Chicago Univer- 
sity. There still is an opening for some newly created 
multimillionaire with his war profits to do for Wash- 
ington what Mr. Rockefeller declined to do, and inci- 
dentally to add his name to that of donors of assured 
immortality — Smithson, Corcoran, Carnegie, Freer. 
Men of science, pure and applied, educators, agri- 
culturists, traders, manufacturers, artists, social-welfare 
experts and ecclesiastics are all focusing their centers 
of administration and propaganda in Washington today 
on an unprecedented scale. It is time that the capital 
had co-ordination of its resources in the field of inter- 
national law, jurisprudence, diplomacy, and economic 
internationalism, the same crowned by a teaching de- 
partment, an “institute of politics.” 





LD-FASHIONED Christian theologians and moralists 

had a notion, now looked upon with more or less 
contempt by “liberals,” that prior to forgiveness there 
should be repentance followed by reparation, and that 
then, and then only, forgiveness could be shown. The 
old notion still survives among Moslems, we infer, for 
practically the only admission of guilt by any official 
responsible for the late war that we have seen has come 
from Ahmed Riza, senator of the Ottoman Empire and 
a former president of the Turkish House of Deputies. 
He says: “We were wrong to make war, and it is right 
that we be punished.” 





HE MAN with a surplus dollar or a disposition to 
pee surplus or no surplus, faces no lack of calls 
for his gift this year. China’s millions of famine- 
stricken folk, Europe’s children, the undermanned and 
undercapitalized home altruistic agencies, such as hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and charity organizations—these 
extend hands to be filled; and they will be filled to a 
measurable degree; for, though there are stringencies 
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of income, as compared with the flush days of war in- 
flation, and though the process of deflation is now prov- 
ing far from comfortable to the people at large, still it 
is true that, relatively speaking, we are the richest peo- 
ple in the world and not wholly callous to appeals of 
human need. 


orpE Benepicr XV, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, addressing the recent consistory of cardinals 
on world conditions, the gloomy prospects for peace 
among the peoples, and the peril to Christian civiliza- 
tion from contemporary anarchy, moral and political, 
struck the note of personal regeneration as the only 
source of hope. Laws, treaties, and all formal govern- 
mental compacts, for their validity and efficacy, depend, 
in the last analysis, on the virtue of the signers and the 
lawmakers and the masses whom they represent. In 
striking this old-fashioned note the Pope is only echoing 
the cry of some of the noblest of the secularists of Eu- 
rope, men wholly at odds with institutional religion, but 
men also absolutely disillusioned as to the power of any 
other force than individual goodness to make hate give 
way to love. 
HE PUBLICATION of Leonid Andreyev’s “Satan’s 
Diary” calls attention to the fact that this Russian 
author, who died in Finland in 1919, from injuries suf- 
fered by the explosion of a shell fired by the Bolsheviks, 
actually suffered heartbreak prior to his sudden taking 
off. He was anti-Czaristic and democratic, but not com- 
munistic in his convictions, and, like so many Russian 
“intellectuals,” he believed, to quote his own words, that 
“revolution is just as unsatisfactory a solution of dis- 
putes as war is. If it be impossible to vanquish a hostile 
idea except by smashing the skull in which it is con- 
tained ; if it be impossible to appease a hostile heart ex- 
cept by piercing it with a bullet, then by all means fight.” 
This comment, let us add for the sake of the ground- 
lings, was meant by Andreyev to be ironic. 


AKING as accurate the comments of New York City 
‘Sae on the “filmed” version of Ibanez’s novel, 
“The Four Horsemen,” it is evident that in this latest 
triumph of the cinematographic art the cause of “paci- 
fism” has a great aliy. Commenting on the spectacle, 
the New York World says: “It does not amuse; it does 
not necessarily entertain, but always it enlight- 
ens and burns deep into the minds of men and women 
the awful results of hatred among men. As the four 
horsemen gallop wildly on through the mists of the play, 
symbolizing conquest, famine, disease, and death, there 
comes a quietness akin to death itself.” The “motion 
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picture” is being used today for all sorts of propaganda 
purposes, some good and some bad. Forces of evil and 
forces of righteousness see in visual education and “sug- 
gestion” infinite resources that they are proceeding to 
capitalize as best they may; and their fight for suprem- 
acy already creates new problems which local, State, 
and Federal governmental authorities are trying to 
solve. What can organizations and individuals conse- 
crated to peace do under the circumstances to show that 
they are alive to the possibilities of anti-war propaganda 
through the “eye-gate” ? 





isHop CHARLES D, WiLiiAMs, of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, the most far-visioned and cour- 
ageous of its bishops, giving the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
at Yale University this year, registers his belief in the 
relatively quick alteration of the present social struc- 
ture, if for no other reason, because it rests on the 
materialistic morass of “enlightened self-interest.” 
Savage, almost, was his indictment of the “accepted 
disorder” and of “vested rights” that really are “in- 
vested wrongs.” But what interests us especially is the 
fact that he arraigned a church that permits such ex- 
penditure for war by all the nations. The theological 
and “divinity” schools of the country need to have their 
students awakened by such lectures as Yale’s academic 
world has just heard from Michigan’s “progressive” 
episcopos. 





RESIDENT HarpiNG is to sit at Cabinet meetings in 
P: chair given him by the editors of the country. It 
will be made from wood taken from The Revenge, the 
first man-of-war of our early navy. Wood from a better 
named craft might more wisely have been chosen. 





rk. Luoyp-GrorGe, in reply to criticism from 
M Anglican and Nonconformist clergy for his min- 
istry’s policy toward Ireland, drew a parallel between 
the secession of the Confederacy in 1861 and the claim 
of the Irish Republic for withdrawal from the realm. 
Incidentally he described John Bright as the only 
prominent British political leader who favored the 
North and the nationalistic point of view championed 
by Lincoln. The Welsh “eel” should re-read his life of 
Richard Cobden, 





EITHER Prussia nor Germany were officially repre- 
IN scntea at the funeral of the former Kaiserin. 
The representatives of the ancient royal, aristocratic, 
and feudal, not to mention military, régime went 
through the forms of sorrow in a sincere way; but the 
masses in control of the socialist republic did not rise 
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en masse to make the dirge of sorrow a hymn of counter- 
revolution, as the Junkers hoped would be the case. 
No! Whatever else may happen in the land of Luther, 
Goethe, Marx, and Ebert the saddler-president, mon- 
archy is not coming back. The mass trend is toward 
the left, not the right; and it will move in precise ratio 
with the justice of the Allies’ treatment of the troubled 
nation. 


—— PRINCE OF Monaco, who uses the vast 
wealth he gains from the gambling monopoly at 
Monte Carlo to further knowledge of oceanography 
and allied sciences, has been in the United States dur- 
ing the past month, receiving high honors from scientific 
societies and much social attention. In one of many 
both readable and reliable interviews given to jour- 
nalists, he is credited with saying that as many ships 
have been sunk by mines since the World War closed 
as were sunk during the war; and he further adds that 
the Allies, as well as Germany, placed mines with 
“indefinite life.’ These now go their uncharted and 
unpredictable ways up and down the Atlantic, traitor- 
ously dooming craft, cargoes, and passengers to injury 
or destruction. But the Prince, with his knowledge of 
the currents and drifts of the north Atlantic, is aiding 
mariners to reduce their peril somewhat; and by so 
doing he proves that science has its virtues as well as its 
vices, its salvage function as well as its savage potenti- 
alities. 





a GENERAL Hays’ statement to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, that “it is 
no part of the primary business of the Post-Office De- 
partment to act as censor of the press,” is, in light of a 
contrary view during and since the war, under the reign 
of Mr. Burleson, an important governmental declara- 
tion, 





— ADMINISTRATIVE head of the largest business 
corporation of the United States told the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at its April meeting that 
“the future of American greatness in trade depends 
upon our ability to think and act internationally. He 
is speaking by the card. Congress must take a similar 
view, if our share in world reconstruction is to be both 
intelligent and ethical. President Harding is on record 
as saying: “We cannot sell where we do not buy,” which 
is the truth. 





7 SHREWD American protagonist of woman’s 
suffrage and all that it implies has had no surer 
device for causing laughter and a satirical smile than 
to say to her audience: “We cannot possibly make the 
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world worse than it is. See what a mess you men have 
made of it.” But it seems that Ibsen, during his long 
sojourn in Italy, anticipated the suggestive jest. “We 
have had enough experience with the world of men,” 
said he, adding: “Look at the world. It is awful. My 
hope is in women. If they are placed in power, things 
cannot get worse.” We suspect that men may be able 
to help in the new world of the new women, if gnly 
they wake up before it is too late. 





r1oR TO 1914 French public opinion had been surely 
Pent steadily growing sane enough to put Pasteur 
above Napoleon as the approximation of France at her 
best. The vote of the people today might be otherwise ; 
we doubt it; but a minority hostile to recognition of a 
man who at bottom was an imperialist and an aristocrat 
has been vocal during the preparations for the recent 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Na- 
poleon’s death. ‘To be sure, it has been a minority 
reflecting the opinion and dissent of the masses, who, 
after all, in every country are the ground of hope for 
the ultimate triumph of democracy and genuine 


pacifism. 





RESSURE of population upon the confines of a State 
| be relieved in two ways: by migration or by 
further acquisition of territory, often gained by con- 
quest. But there is a third way, slow but sure, and 
counter in its ethics to age-long conventions of religious 
cults, but a method, nevertheless, gaining in a modern, 
secularized world. That is the method of deliberate 
reduction of the number of births. Japan, it should 
be noted, has had its head of the Department of Medical 
Affairs visiting in Holland, Germany, England, and the 
United States, studying “birth-control” propaganda 
and legislation of these countries. He reports that his 
government is preparing to enter on this method of 
meeting one of its gravest economic problems, out of 
which arises so many complications, political and 
military. 





66Q\CIENCE SERVICE,” with headquarters in Washing- 

ton, is an organization that is to be a clearing- 
house for news of the scientific world, covering special 
assignments for newspapers or periodicals in the field 
of science and supplying special newspapers or peri- 
odical articles on scientific subjects of any sort. En- 
dowed by one of the ablest and most civically inclined 
of American newspaper syndicate owners ; administered 
under the supervision of representatives of the National 
Research Council, the National Academy of Sciences, 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, and of the profession of journalism; and 
its literature prepared under the supervision of an 
expert scientist who has proved his rare ability to 
make scientific information popular, the new organiza- 
tion bids fair to be one of the most important of recently 
formed educational institutions of the country; for that 
is what in essence it is. In two fields especially has 
American journalism been defective as compared with 
some European countries: in its gathering and inter- 
pretation of political, diplomatic, and economic news 
having significant international values, and in its popu- 
lar, yet accurate, dissemination of the discoveries of 
science. The war has forced some betterment in foreign 
news collection and distribution. Now the “Science 
Service” comes to fill the other gap. 


we the National Academy of Sciences at its 
recent meeting in Washington had Prince Albert 
I, of Monaco, the oceanographer; Albert Einstein, the 
physicist and philosopher, and Dr. P. Zeeman, of Hol- 
land, as its distinguished guests it symbolized in its 
attitude a greater breadth of view than most “learned 
bodies” have shown since the armistice. As the German, 
Einstein, said, in acknowledging the tribute paid him, 
“Tt is to be hoped that the field of activity of scientific 
men may be reunited, and that the whole world will 
soon be bound together in common toil and achieve- 
ment.” 


HE Peace Society, with headquarters at 47 New 

Broad Street, London, E. C. 2, is to the British 
Empire what ‘the American Peace Society is to the 
United States. It was founded in 1816. Its officers 
had planned to hold their centenary June 14, 1916, but 
because of the war the celebration was deferred. That 
centenary is now to be held June 14 next. The Secre- 
tary, Rev. Herbert Dunnico, writes that arrangements 
are now in hand to hold a civie function in the city of 
London, Guild Hall, in the afternoon and a demonstra- 
tion in the Central Hall, adjacent to the Houses of 
Parliament, in the evening. Among the speakers there 
are to be Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Parmoor, president of 
the society ; Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M. P., and others, 
representative of all phases of public life. Immediately 
following the celebration of the centenary the National 
Peace Congress will be opened at Birmingham, Thurs- 
day, June 16, to be continued until Sunday, the 19th. 
Dr. Dunnico adds: “The American and British Peace 
Societies have always worked in close and friendly alli- 
ance, and my committee cordially invites you to attend 
and take part in these celebrations. Moreover, the pres- 
ent time is most opportune for strengthening the ties 
between Great Britain and America. I trust that we 
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may receive an affirmative answer as early as possible 
Hospitality will be provided for delegates who intimate 
in good time their intention to attend the conferences.” 

The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society has appointed Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D. D., one 
of the members of its committee and pastor of the Chris- 
tian Union Church, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, its 
delegate, both to the centenary and to the congress. Dr. 
Stocking plans to attend both conferences. 





THE GERMAN PENALTIES DEFINED 
By LLOYD-GEORGE 


Selections from a Speech of the British Premier, May 5, to 
the House of Commons, Following Agreement 
of Allies’ Representatives on Terms 
of German Reparation 


HIs morning at half-past 10 there came to an end 

one of the most important and momentous of the 
series of conferences which have recently been held be- 
tween the allied powers, important. not merely for the 
subject under discussion and for the decisions taken, but 
also for the consequences of those decisions. 

Before I give the actual decisions arrived at, I should 
like just to give the House a summary of the position. 
We sat for about six days, and it is very difficult to sum- 
marize in the time at my disposal deliberations which 
occupied such a length of time. When we met this 
was the position: Germany was in default in the execu- 
tion of the treaty on some of the most important pro- 
visions of that treaty—disarmament, trials of criminals, 
reparations, and four or five other clauses which have 
not attracted much attention, but which are of very 
considerable importance. 

I will now give you in outline the main cases of 
undoubted default on the part of Germany. The first 
relates to the very important question of disarmament, 
which is not merely the basis of the treaty but the basis 
of the future settlement of Europe. (Cheers.) Unless 
that very formidable machine which has been responsi- 
ble for the growth of the armaments of Europe and 
which in the end was responsible for the terrible war 
of 1914, unless we have a guarantee that those arma- 
ments have disappeared forever there is no guarantee 
for the freedom of the peace of Europe. Therefore we 
regard disarmament as the fundamental question. 

I shall be perfectly fair to Germany, and I say at 
once that in some respects her compliance with that 
important part of the treaty has been highly satisfac- 
tory; in others very unsatisfactory. I am very glad 
to be able to say that the direction in which her com- 
pliance has been satisfactory is the very vital one of 
surrender and destruction of her great guns. It can be 
considered in the judgment of our military advisers— 
and I am quoting their very words—most satisfactory, 
although that compliance is not complete. 

FURTHER DISARMAMENT IMPERATIVE 

Now I will give respects in which compliance with 
the treaty is still unsatisfactory. There are far too many 
machine-guns and rifles unsurrendered—enough ma- 
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chine-guns to arm formidable forces. In addition to 
them—and this probably is the most disquieting fac- 
tor—irregular military organizations are still in ex- 
istence in Germany. In Bavaria alone there is a force 
of 300,000 men; there is a very considerable force in 
East Prussia, in Wurtemberg, and, I believe, in other 
parts of Germany. These forces added together no 
doubt would become the nucleus of a formidable army. 
They are armed with rifles, they have machine guns, 
and it is suspected that they have a number of can- 
nons. 

France and Belgium are naturally, for very good 
reasons, very anxious about these forces. (Cheers.) It 
is not that Germany could by any chance, whatever 
party came into power, suddenly organize a force which 
could attack either Belgium or France; but still, as long 
as you have great forces of that kind in Germany which 
might form a nucleus or a military organization, as 
long as you have still in Germany very large numbers 
of officers and non-commissioned officers of the old 
army, and you have the most ingenious industrial 
population in Europe that could in a short time im- 
provise machinery for destruction, it is impossible for 
France to settle down. 

She must continue to arm and to keep her eyes on 
her eastern frontier. She must watch. She is uneasy. 
She cannot let down her armies. And therefore it is 
essential that Germany should carry out this provision 
of the treaty. (Cheers.) 

The reason assigned by Germany, and we give full 
weight to it, is that they have had two or three revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions. There was a revolution 
in Bavaria, where Munich and the Bavarian Govern- 
ment were in the hands of the Communists for, I think, 
some weeks. There was a revolution in Berlin, or 
counter-revolution, where the capital and the whole 
machinery of the government were in the hands of 
counter-revolutionaries. Germany is able to say, “We 
cannot disarm and be perfectly helpless against these 
revolutionaries.” 

The fact of the matter is that the existence of these 
irregular forces makes it very difficult to carry out 
orders given by the central government for the sur- 
render of rifles. Not merely the Communists, but a 
good many who half sympathize with them, say, “We 
are not going to give up our rifles and machine-guns as 
long as you have these irregular forces that at any time 
might be used for the suppression of our legitimate 
liberties.” 

There is this suspicion and counter-suspicion. We 
cannot get the rifles out of the Einwehnerwher because 
they are afraid of the Communists, nor from the Com- 
munists because they are afraid of the Einwehnerwher. 
Therefore we must insist upon both surrendering their 
rifles. There is a sufficient regular force in Germany, 
with its railway communications, to suppress any dan- 
ger that may arise from any movement of the Com- 
munist Party. 

CRIMINALS UNPUNISHED 


The next subject on which Germany has defaulted is 
in regard to her war criminals. The position there is 
quite unsatisfactory and what makes it more so is that 
the allied governments made very substantial conces- 
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sions to German susceptibilities. Germany said: “It is 
most difficult for us to hand over officers of our army 
to be tried by foreign courts, but we will set up a court 
of our own, or rather we will carry a measure with 
special provisions for the trial of these accused persons 
before the High Court of Leipsig, a court of un- 
blemished reputation.” 

The allied countries quite unanimously accepted that 
plea. We each sent to Germany a number of capital 
cases for trial, but for one reason or another they de- 
layed. They protracted correspondence. They have 
allowed three out of seven accused persons with the 
worst charges to leave the country, professing that they 
cannot arrest them, and with regard to the other four, 
the character of the evidence against whom is very well 
known from the very remarkable inquiry the other day 
at Bow Street, those cases, although we supplied the 
evidence in October, have not yet been brought to trial. 

They promised to bring them to trial about the end 
of this month, but there is no doubt that the procedure 
is slow. They are dallying, and they are not showing 
the same anxiety and diligence in bringing these people 
to justice that they would do if they had been offenders 
against German laws whom they were anxious to prose- 
cute. What applies to our cases applied equally to 
charges brought by France and Belgium. 


DECISION AS TO REPARATIONS 


I now come to the question of reparations Germany 
by the treaty was to pay in cash and kind £1,000,000,000 
by the first of May, 1921. She has not done so. She 
has paid, at outside, and this is not a definite figure, 
£400,000,000. The £1,000,000,000 was to cover the 
costs of the army of occupation as well as reparations. 
Here also the Allies have shown very considerable for- 
bearance. 

The default is palpable. We have been driven to 
take action, not merely by the fact that Germany has 
defaulted, but by her general attitude toward the whole 
question, which indicated that Germany did not intend 
to carry out her obligations. She was making excuses 
not merely for delay but for avoidance. She was be- 
ginning to challenge her responsibility. The public 
opinion of Germany was urging the government to con- 
test, not merely claims that would have been legitimate, 
but to contest her obligations, and when they refused 
to face those obligations they were cheered and en- 
couraged and supported. 

This new attitude of Germany took a very practical 
form in one respect. Germany, under the protocol 
which accompanied the treaty, a much more important 
document than is evidently appreciated, was invited to 
make an offer in discharge of the whole claim against 
her. In the treaty itself there is carefully drawn up a 
category of claims in respect to compensation and 
reparations. It was realized that it must take a long 
time to settle. No one knew whether the figure might 
not have been so prodigious as to be beyond the possi- 
bility of any country to pay. Therefore Germany was 
invited to make an offer. 

It was quite obvious that if the offer had been a fair 
one, a reasonable one, although it might not have reached 
the limit, it might have been better for the Allies to 
have accepted it than an even higher figure. The offer 
was to come from Germany voluntarily. 
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OPPORTUNITY GERMANY LOST 


That was their opportunity. That opportunity was 
definitely and deliberately given them in the letter which 
accompanied the treaty. She was to do it within four 
months. She never made that offer. Then we ex- 
tended the time and called the Germans’ attention to it 
and invited her to take steps. She was very slow to 
take any steps, and when the offer came it was so 
obviously inadequate as to constitute contemptuous de- 
fiance of the peace treaty. 

The committee will recollect that there was a meeting 
in London with Dr. Simons, who made a proposal on 
behalf of Germany. It was an exasperating offer. It 
was an offer which showed that Germany was not treat- 
ing seriously her obligations and that she had in her 
mind that she would not be called upon to discharge 
her obligation under the Treaty of Versailles. 

Under these circumstances, it was essential that the 
Allies should make it clear to Germany that, while 
willing to make allowance for difficulties, economical 
and political, they must insist upon the treaty being 
respected and accepted as the real basis of any offer. 
(Cheers.) And at all the meetings in London and 
Paris and the Spa efforts were made to induce Germany 
to put forward a bona fide offer. That having failed, 
there was nothing to be done but to allow the machinery 
of the treaty to function (cheers) and the Reparations 
Commission to make its award. 

They heard everything that Germany had to say—I 
think they told me that Germany submitted 130 memo- 
randa—and after hearing everything that Germany’s 
representatives had to say and perusing everything that 
the German Government had to submit, the Reparations 
Commission last week found that, after deducting the 
amount already received and after adding the Belgian 
debt, there was due from Germany £6,600,000,000. Of 
that figure France claims 72 per cent and the British 
Empire 22 per cent. 

It was the duty of the Reparations Commissioners 
under thé treaty concurrently to make a schedule of 
payment—payments of that amount. In order to be 
able to do so, it was necessary to amend one of the 
terms of the treaty, as otherwise the payments would 
have been too heavy. The last German proposal was 
that it should be extended over eighty or ninety years. 
The proposal of the Paris Conference was that it should 
extend over forty-two years. 

The Supreme Council met on Saturday and sat until 
this morning and considered the award of the Repara- 
tion Committee and the scheme of payment which 
should be submitted to Germany and the guarantees by 
which payments should be insured and the sanctions 
by which these obligations should be enforced. 

TERMS JUST TO GERMANY 

We have had to consider three questions: First of all, 
the amount which it was fair to extract from Germany— 
the capital amount and annual payment—to consider 
that carefully, conscientiously, and with a sincere desire 
not to impose anything which would be harsh, brutal, 
and unfair even upon an enemy. (Cheers.) 

I believe we have been fair. I believe we have been 
just. I believe that on the whole, taking all the condi- 
tions into account, we have been considerate, because the 
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burden is still a burden for France. It is still a burden 
for us. The wounds of France are still bleeding. The 
devastated regions are still there. They have still to be 
rebuilt. The burden of pensions is one that is bearing 
heavily year by year upon us. Therefore our demand is 
not unfair. We are asking Germany to pay vast debts, 
but to pay debts that we have to face year by year in this 
country. (Cheers.) 

The first question was the capital amount, the second 
was the methods of payment, the third guarantees for 
payment. Last was the acceptance by Germany of these 
terms.- I have been very anxious to deal fairly with 
Germany and with her leaders. Their task is not an 
easy one. We all have difficulties with public opinion, 
which naturally is not so cognizant of, so intimately ac- 
quainted with practical difficulties as those who devote 
the whole of their time to their consideration. The 
public opinion of France feels that it has been taxed 
heavily in order to repair damage done by German wan- 
tonness. The public opinion of Belgium and ours is 
similar. 

Then you have the public opinion of Germany. When 
German statesmen have to go back to their country and 
say “we have incurred obligations which will impose 
upon you gigantic burdens,” it is a difficult thing for 
any statesman to tell his constituents, especially when 
payment is to be made to a foreign country. 

I notice when Dr. Simons went back, having refused 
our terms, he was cheered in the streets. Had he gone 
back, having accepted, he would probably have been 
hounded out of office by German public opinion. There- 
fore, when we talk about compelling Germany to pay 
and using coercive measures it is merely compelling the 
German people to face disagreeable facts. (Cheers.) 
They will not do it unless the alternative is more dis- 
agreeable. You cannot expect it. There are newspapers 
in Germany (laughter), and there are even newspapers 
in Germany which only give one side of the facts. 
Therefore, you have to bring them face to face with a 
more disagreeable alternative. That is why we.discussed 
that question. We realized the difficulties of the German 
statesmen anxious to deal with these questions, anxious 
to make new proposals. 

I have no right to say they were convinced, but I do 
not think I am far wrong in saying so. But they knew 
in their hearts they could not do so unless the Allies said 
to them, “Unless you do it, this is what would happen.” 
It is a good thing for the German people themselves to 
be brought up sharp and to be told firmly and distinctly 
that unless they accept this the Allies must and will take 
action. I am not talking in the language of menace, but 
of practical, common sense, which is not always the same 
thing. 

TERMS OF REPARATIONS 


I have first of all to mention the scheme of payment 
which has been agreed to by the Supreme Council and 
adopted by the Reparations Commission and which will 
be remitted by the Reparations Commission to the Ger- 
man representatives tonight. 

The experts of the Allied Powers framed very care- 
fully a scheme. The Paris scheme was one of forty-two 
annuities, beginning at £100,000,000 per annum and in- 
creasing at intervals of two or three years, until at the 





end of eleven years a maximum of £300,000,000 per an- 
num would be reached. Those were fixed annuities, but 
in addition to that there was to be a variable sum equal 
to 12 per cent on German exports. 

The proposal of the London conference is that there 
should be one fixed sum, and that should be £100,000,- 
000, but that there should be a variable sum added to 
that per annum which would be equal to 26 per cent of 
German exports. Whether that is higher or lower than 
the Paris proposal depends upon German prosperity. If 
German exports do not improve, then it will be consider- 
ably lower than the Paris total. If German exports ap- 
proximate to pre-war figures it will be equal to the Paris 
figure, and only in the event of Germany becoming ex- 
ceedingly prosperous will that figure exceed the Paris 
figure. The whole point of the new scheme is that Ger- 
many’s annual liabilities will vary according to her ca- 
pacity to discharge them. 

In order to enable Germany to meet her liabilities and 
to adapt her liabilities to her capacity, and also to enable 
the Allies to have something in hand to raise money for 
reparations, it is proposed that three categories of bonds 
shall be issued. 

The first, Series A, will be bonds or £600,000,000 gold, 
to be delivered by July 1. They will bear interest of 5 
per cent and 1 per cent, accumulating for a sinking fund. 
Series B will be for 3,000,000,000 gold marks, equal to 
£1,900,000,000 sterling gold, to be delivered by the first 
of September. Series C bonds for the balance, estimated 
at 82,000,000,000 gold marks, equal to £4,100,000 ster- 
ling, are to be delivered by the first of November this 
year, but with this important reservation, that the com- 
mission is only to attach coupons and issue these bonds 
as and when it is satisfied that the payments to be made 
under the agreement are sufficient to provide for interest 
and sinking fund. 

The first three series will be issued this year. The 
Reparations Commission will decide from time to time 
as to the capacity of Germany to pay and issue bonds 
accordingly. 

Interest on Unissued Bonds 


Now I come to a very important question, which gave 
us a great deal of anxiety. It is clear that at first there 
will not be enough to pay interest upon the whole of the 
amount due. The best is £6,600,000,000, and 6 per cent 
upon that will be £400,000,000. Then comes the ques- 
tion, What is to be done with the interest in respect of 
the unissued bonds ? 

Under the treaty Germany was debited with interest 
at 5 per cent upon the whole of the debt due from her, 
with certain powers given to the Reparations Commis- 
sion to vary the amount. What is proposed to be done 
is this, that 25 per cent of exports will be devoted to the 
payment of the bonds which will be issued. If there is a 
balance over that for any given year it is to be devoted 
to payment of interest upon the unissued bonds. But, 
in addition to that, 1 per cent will be charged on ex- 
ports, and the surplus over and above what is available 
for payment of bonds issued, plus 1 per cent of the value 
of her exports, will be devoted to pay interest on un- 
issued bonds. 

Beyond that interest will be wiped out. It will not be 
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debited to Germany. It won’t accumulate as against 
her. That is a very important question. 
Now I come to a method of payment. 


Payment Outside Frontiers 


All those who have given real attention to this subject 
know that the practical difficulty with which we are con- 
fronted is for Germany to pay outside her frontiers. 
Payment of a debt of £6,600,000,000 is a serious matter 
inside one’s own country, but to pay outside one’s own 
country even a much smaller amount is baffling to the 
ingenuity of many financiers. 

There will be, first of all, payments in kind. The first 
payment will be within twenty-five days, a payment of 
£50,000,000 sterling. Germany, on the whole, has ac- 
cepted that in her communication to America. There 
will be no practical difficulty about that. It will be paid 
in gold, or three months’ foreign bills, or treasury grants 
indorsed by German banks on London, Paris, and New 
York. 

The next item of payment will be in kind—coal. 
(Ironical cheers.) As they destroyed the French and 
Belgian coal fields I cannot understand those cheers. It 
is coal to make up for the coal which would be produced 
at present if these mines had not been destroyed. There 
will also be aniline dyes, timber, and material for the 
reconstruction of France. That I am very glad has been 
agreed to. I think it is a very sensible method. 

To a certain extent there may be labor. That presents 
very exceptional difficulties, because there are trade 
unions in France as well as labor. (Laughter.) I don’t 
anticipate that there will be any very substantial sum 
derived from labor, but from material I think there will 
be a very substantial sum. These sums will aggregate 
very considerable and will extend over five or ten years. 
It will take this time at least. The process of recon- 
struction might take from five to ten years. 


The 25 Per Cent Duty on Exports 


The next source of revenue is the duty of 25 per cent 
on German exports. You can either collect in the coun- 
try where the goods are received or collect in Germany. 
If any country prefers to collect on goods to its own 
country in its own currency it can do so. Collection 
would not be in marks but in the equivalent of gold—in 
bills. That depends entirely upon the recovery of Ger- 
many’s trade. That trade before the war was over £500,- 
000,000. The value of that at present would be some- 
where about £1,000,000,000. Twenty-five per cent upon 
their exports would be £250,000,000 sterling. 

A subcommission of the Reparations Commission will 
be appointed to sit in Berlin for the purpose of super- 
vising this collection. It will have no authority to inter- 
fere in administration, but simply to supervise and con- 
trol and receive payment. Receipts and materials in 
kind and 25 per cent on exports will be hypothecated for 
the payment of the bonds issued. Other German reve- 
nues will also be pledged and security for payment of 
interest on the bonds, and here the German proposal co- 
incides with the proposal we made. The Germans have 
offered other revenues for security of their payments. 

That is an outline of the plan which has been adopted 
by the Supreme Council for payment of the German an- 
nuities. I believe it is fair and workable and that it will 
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produce the necessary results. The German experts at 
Brussels were of the opinion that Germany should pay 
3,000,000,000 of gold marks per annum—that is, £150,- 
000,000. That is equal probably to the amounts that are 
to be available for the first two or three years; but if 
German prosperity develops, then certainly there will be 
much more considerable amounts available for this pur- 
pose, and they will be available—and that is the advan- 
tage of this scheme—in currency which is equally good 
here. These bills of exchange for export have just as 
much value in London as in New York or in Paris or in 
Berlin. They are gold, international gold, and that is 
the advantage of this agreement. 

I want the committee clearly to understand that we 
have arranged for payments which are the equivalent of 
gold, and which are gold in currency. First of all in 
material—that is, gold; secondly, 25 per cent of the 
proceeds of German exports, which are gold in any ex- 
change in the world; and those are to be hypothecated 
for payment of money on these bonds. 

I do not think this is an unfair demand to make upon 
Germany. (Cheers.) Even in the depreciation of her 
markets Germany has one advantage, she has reduced 
her maximum debts. Capital and interest on Germany’s 
national debt is between one-fifth and one-sixth of its 
nominal value. She has therefore a lighter national 
debt than ours, with a population of 60,000,000. It is 
therefore not unfair to put this burden on the German 
people. (Cheers.) The difficulty, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out, is not one of means on the part of the Ger- 
man people, but means of payment of currency of ex- 
change. That will be met by our proposals. 

This morning, at the request of the Supreme Council, 
T handed to the German Ambassador the demands made 
on behalf of the Allied Powers. 


FRANCE’S SPECIAL RIGHTS 


There are those who think we may have gone too far. 
I do not think so. I think we have taken into account 
all difficulties and the capacity of Germany to pay. It 
is no use being impatient with the French attitude to- 
ward this problem. Their position is not ours. Here 
we have got a tempestuous sea between us and Germany, 
with the best of the German fleet at the bottom of it. 
The French position is not that of Italy. Italy has got 
the Alps between her and Germany, and her capital is 
hundreds of miles away from any frontier. But France 
has a memory, a living memory, of two invasions 
(cheers), with her capital occupied in one of them and 
very nearly another. 

I was looking at a map of the German advance the 
other day. I should like anybody who criticises France 
to have a copy of that map, with the numbers of the 
German divisions and all of them pointing toward Paris. 
Not merely could you hear the sound of the guns, but 
shells from German guns reached Paris. That is only 
two years ago. There is her fairest province devastated, 
and devastated now, and it will take ten years to repair 
it. One must not forget that when one reads the debates 
of the French Parliament and when one sees impatient 
critics, even British statesmen, who preach a little more 
consideration and a little more delay. It is much easier 
for us to do it. We must bear those things in mind. 

But the concern of France is the concern of Britain, 
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(Cheers.) We want to see fair play done to France. 
She did not provoke the war. (Cheers.) She was never 
less inclined to go to war, but she is the victim today of 
the war. We are entitled to demand that the nation 
which brought about all that devastation should do her 
utmost, should do her last best, to repair it. But, hav- 
ing done so, I still say there is an interest for France 
which is an interest not merely for Britain, but an inter- 
est for the world, and that is to get peace, and a settled 
peace. (Cheers. ) 


GERMANY 
By ALEMBERT DECALLIVE 

O Germany, why longer tread the wine-press all 
Alone and drink the dregs of bitterness, 
And eat the husks of hatreds and of woes? 
Just speak again as Goethe spoke, and Kant! 
Just speak the speech forgiveness teaches men, 
And stretch the suppliant hand to friend and foes. 


The world is sick, and nations turn their eyes 
To you, and listen for the cooling word. 

With you the cure lies; you, O Germany! 
The healing of the ragged wounds of war 
Await the mystic self you were of yore— 
The music, brains, and native liberty! 





THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
By THEODORE STANFIELD 


OR CENTURIES Europe has been at war or preparing 

for war. ‘The normal condition of the United 
States is peace. Before the United States can enter 
with her into any association to establish and maintain 
enduring peace, Europe must so reorganize that its 
normal status is peace, not war. 

Temporary peace in Europe is the immediate, urgent 
need of the hour. ‘To attempt to create permanent peace 
before temporary peace has been established is absurd ; 
to do both at the same time is impossible. 

Our war associates are still discussing terms with 
Germany. As yet, the United States has agreed to 
nothing as regards war settlements, either with our late 
enemies or our war associates. After a firm and 
definitive treaty has been imposed upon Germany and 
her allies, after the United States has come to an under- 
standing with her war associates respecting the dis- 
position of the tangible results of the war—territorial, 
commercial, financial, political—then, and then only, 
can the United States and Europe address themselves 
with any hope of progress to the complicated problem 
of creating and maintaining peace the world over. 

The Three Steps 

Thus there are three distinct steps: peace with Ger- 
many, agreements between the United States and her 
war associates, and, finally, enduring peace. 

These differ utterly in their natures. For right settle- 
ment, these three problems must be considered sepa- 
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rately and apart. If the United States does not insist 
that they be dealt with in this way, and if the United 
States fails to adopt a general plan of procedure with 
respect to each one of the three questions, then the initia- 
tive in all these important matters will remain in 
European and Japanese hands. Moreover, the United 
States will continue to occupy the unfortunate position 
in which she has been since the armistice. She can deal 
only with those particular problems and situations which 
European and Japanese diplomats, for reasons of their 
own, see fit to create. In a word, the United States will 
remain in a negative instead of a positive and construct- 
ive attitude. 

The immediate problem is that of consummating a 
definitive treaty with Germany. Manifestly, the purpose 
of such treaty must be to secure the objectives for which 
the United States and our associates fought. Neces- 
sarily, such treaty must be based on a clear and definite 
realization of these objectives. Moreover, these ob- 
jectives obviously include not only our own future se- 
curity, threatened by direct or indirect attack, but also 
the security of civilization against another attempt to 
dominate by force of arms. It must be conclusively 
demonstrated to Germany, her allies, and to every other 
nation which might be tempted to undertake a war of 
aggression, that such attempt is not only immoral, but 
disastrous; otherwise history’s teaching indicates a 
similar attempt will be made again. 

It is of importance to all our war associates and to 
ourselves that we jointly and harmoniously pursue the 
consummation and enforcement of a treaty with Ger- 
many, and that such treaty secure the common objectives 
for which we all were compelled to wage war. 

The problem of a treaty with Germany solved, the 
United States can then address herself to the second— 
that of negotiating agreements with our war associates 
respecting the disposition of the spoils of the war. 
These spoils involve some of our vital interests. Should 
we permit European nations and Japan to monopolize 
economic rights and opportunities, the seeds of future 
wars would surely be sown. 

After a treaty with Germany and her allies is being 
enforced by the co-operative purpose and action of the 
United States and her associates; after the United 
States and her associates have agreed among themselves 
as to the division of the spoils of the war, then, and then 
only, can the third problem, enduring peace, be ap- 
proached. 

American Precedents and Models 


The present period is a critical one in the history of 
the world. Should the constructive spirit and the 
political wisdom of the founding fathers of our country 
be brought to bear upon this problem of enduring peace, 
the result might be as propitious as was the outcome of 
their labors, and a long step forward in the progress 
of civilization might be taken. To the solution of the 
difficult problem of creating interstate conditions that 
preserve peace the founding fathers have contributed 
that unique and original organization for international 
relations which is embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States. It has been well said that the greatest 
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contribution to the problem of establishing enduring 
peace is the United States of America. 

Our country has had an experience of about 132 years 
of confederation. During that time we have found a 
way of so confederating sovereign States that their peo- 
ples can live in peace with each other. At the beginning, 
there were obstacles and difficulties to overcome. In a 
letter to Mr. Grand, October 22, 1787, Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote: 


“I send you enclos’d the propos'd new Federal Constitution 
for these States. I was engag’d four Months of the last 
Summer in the Convention that form'd it. It is now sent 
by Congress to the several States for their Confirmation. If 
it succeeds, I do not see why you might not in Kurope carry 
the Project of Good Henry the Fourth into Execution, by 
forming a Federal Union and One Grand Republick of all its 
different States and Kingdoms; by means of a like Con- 
vention; for we had many interests to reconcile.” 


Morcvover, the colonies had the problem of reconciling 
the couilicting interests of powerful large States and 
weak small States. But the problem was successfully 
solved by the Constitution. The legal equality of States, 
irrespective of size, was established by giving each State 
two representatives in the Senate. ‘lhe rights of the 
majority of the people were conserved by giving them 
representation in the House of Representatives accord- 
ing to their numbers. Each house was given a veto upon 
the abuse of power by the other. A deadlock between 
the houses does not occur, because the pressure of public 
opinion sutlices to secure needed legislation through a 
conference committee of both houses. 

Justice, under freely accepted law, embodied in a 
constitution and interpreted by an independent court, 
is the supreme purpose in these United States, as it 
must be in Europe before conditions for enduring peace 
are established. It is encouraging to observe that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice drafted at 
The Hague last summer embodies some of the results 
of our American experience. 

In the United States of America, justice has the final 
word in all disputes, whether between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a State, between States, between an indi- 
vidual and a State, or between an individual and the 
Federal Government. Justice is set above the legis- 
lature, the executive, the courts, and is itself governed 
by a Constitution freely adopted by the people. Our 
Constitution seems to be man’s most successful attempt, 
thus far, to formulate and maintain justice as the 
supreme law of a land. 


“The Supreme Court of the United States, which is the 
American Federal institution [said Sir Henry Main] is not 
only a most interesting, but a virtually unique creation of 
the founders of the Constitution. The success of 
this experiment has blinded men to its novelty. There is no 
exact precedent for it, either in the ancient or in the 
modern world.” 


Edward John Phelps writes of the Supreme Court: 


“American experience has made it an axiom in political 
science that no written constitution of government can hope 
to stand without a paramount and independent tribunal to 
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determine its construction and to enforce its precepts in 
the last resort. This is the great and foremost duty cast 
by the Constitution, for the sake of the Constitution, upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


Closely related to the American conception of justice 
is the idea that was embodied in the Constitution: that 
of direct action by the Constitution on individuals 
within the State and not on the States as collective 
political entities. W. T. Brantly writes of this Amer- 
ican contribution to political science : 


“We are, therefore, principally indebted to the distresses 
of the Confederation for the greatest political invention of 
the Constitution. All previous confederacies of which his- 
tory contains any record has acted on the component States, 
and not on individuals. The Constitution, by its provision 
for operating upon the individual citizen, affords a far 
better guarantee of permanence than the hegemony of any 
powerful member of the Confederation could do.” 


Americans are citizens of their city, their State, and 
of the United States. These three bodies politic exer- 
cise concurrent jurisdiction upon the citizen, but all 
three are subject to the Constitution of the United 
States. They have their separate legislative, executive, 
and judicial organizations. All deal directly with the 
citizen. When a law is violated, the city, the State, or 
the Federal Government proceeds against the law- 
breaker, depending upon which law has been violated. 
None of these political entities proceeds against any 
other political entity to which the lawbreaker may also 
owe allegiance. Should the latter be the practice, then 
the innocent as well as the guilty would be coerced and 
punished—a manifest injustice and an inevitable cause 
of war. 

Turning from the legislative and judicial to the 
economic aspects of our Constitution, search brings to 
light that here again America has a practical suggestion 
to make for the reorganization of Europe along peace 
lines. 

War-breeding economic antagonisms are inevitable in 
Europe while it remains an overcrowded continent, cut 
up into many States, which, despite the economic inter- 
dependence of these political subdivisions, nevertheless 
erect barriers which prevent the free interchange of the 
necessities of life, the freedom of trade, travel, and com- 
munication. 

Economic Freedom 


Europe will not be normally at peace until her com- 
merce is freed from these restraints. The peoples of the 
different States must either secure their necessities of 
life through unhampered trade or they must fight for 
them. 

Probably one of the chief causes of peace among the 
States of the United States of America is the complete 
freedom of interstate commerce. Before the adoption 
of the Constitution, the trade conditions between the 
various States was that of tariff warfare, with levies, 
duties, and discriminatory taxes impeding the freedom 
of exchange, thus causing animosity and strife between 
the several States. When the Constitution was adopted, 
and with it the interstate-commerce clause, all this 
ceased. 
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Under our Constitution Congress has the power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” Comment- 
ing on this, Samuel Freeman Miller says: 

“You would scarcely imagine, and I am sure you would 
not know, unless you have given some consideration to the 
subject, how very important is that little sentence in the 
Constitution. It was the want of any power to regulate 
commerce, as between the States themselves and with for- 
eign nations, which as much as, and I am not sure but I am 
justified in saying more than, anything forced the States 
to form the present Constitution in lieu of the Articles of 
Confederation, under which they had won their freedom and 
established their independence. It is difficult now for us 
fully to appreciate how strong was the tendency to separate, 
to quarrel, and to bring their adverse interests into collision, 
which grew out of the want of any general power in the 
Federal Government, as it then existed, to control the com- 
merce relations of the States with each other.” 


Not only does the United States offer to Europe a 
unique political contribution, that of peaceful and 
efficient association of sovereign States, but her history 
is proof that an association of States under a constitu- 
tion such as ours does not waste the forces of its life, as 
do the divided States of Europe. 

Of the 132 years of United States history, about 10 
per cent of this time has been spent in war. Compare 
this with the record of most of the European States. 
David Jayne Hill writes: 

“Since 1500 England has been involved in foreign wars 52 
per cent of the time. From 1100 to the beginning of the 
19th century, France has been engaged in war about one- 
half of the time. She was at war 35 per cent of the years 
of the 19th century. During four centuries Russia has 60 
per cent of the time been occupied with war. Sweden was 
at war more than 50 per cent of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
In the 19th century she was at war 6.5 per cent of the time. 
Since 1815 she has been at peace. During the period of 
colonial expansion Holland was involved in war 62 per cent 
of the time; in the last century she has been exempt from 
warfare. In the full tide of colonial expansion Spain was 
engaged in war 82 per cent of the time. With the exception 
of the Napoleonic period in the 19th century, the wars of 
Spain, until the short conflict with the United States over 
Cuba, were mere domestic insurrections against absolutism. 
Whenever a country has had imperialistic aspirations its 
percentage of war years has risen; whenever it has had 
none the percentage has fallen.” 


Europe’s heritage is still antagonisms, prejudices, and 
hatreds—evils which spring logically from her political 
system. ‘There is a growing realization that national, 
racial, and economic prejudices can be removed only 
through the proper education of the young. Tradition 
and perverse instruction have led children to regard 
foreigners as inferiors, enemies, devils. Therefore, be- 
fore conditions for enduring peace can be established, a 
complete and world-wide reversal in educational aims 
must take place. 

In this instance the contribution of America is sig- 
nificant, for “there is no enemies’ country in this broad 
land of ours.” A child in Ohio is not taught to hate the 
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citizens of Illinois. The common history and achieve- 
ments of the United States of America are taught and 
cherished, as the common history and achievements of 
European civilization might be taught to the children 
abroad. 

The Two European Systems 


Two political systems have hitherto governed the in- 
ternational relationships in Europe. The first of these 
is the domination system; the second, the balance of 
power. 

The rise and fall of Rome is the outstanding illustra- 
tion of the first system, which, even when apparently 
successful for a time, always resulted in war and the 
downfall of the dominating empire. Germany has just 
been frustrated from again imposing this system on 
Europe. Should Germany’s adventure not prove un- 
profitable, should dire consequences not be visited upon 
her, then at some future time Germany herself or some 
other nation will again try to dominate the world by 
force of arms, and thus precipitate another world war. 

Our recent experience in the World War and the prog- 
ress of the science of warfare indicate that in any 
future conflict for world domination the United States 
will again be compelled to take part to protect itself and 
civilization. 

The second system that has obtained in Europe, that 
of the balance of power, necessitates European nations 
to remain equally prepared for sudden defense or for 
sudden aggression. No group of nations, under the 
balance-of-power system, can afford to permit any oppos- 
ing alliance to exist better equipped for war than itself. 

Before the World War the Triple Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Italy was pitted against 
the Triple Entente of France, Russia, and Great Britain. 
After the war an attempt was made to replace the 
balance-of-power system with the old system of domina- 
tion. This attempt was made through the medium of 
the League of Nations’ Supreme Council, controlled by 
a few of the most powerful nations in the world. Today 
the balance-of-power system still prevails, and at this 
moment the nations of the world are actually going 
through a process of regrouping themselves under that 
system. 

The balance of power, like the domination system, is 
a potent and inevitable cause of war. Therefore, the 
United States cannot become a partner in an associa- 
tion to maintain peace permanently while European con- 
ditions remain such that only temporary peace is at all 
possible. 

The United States must not only refuse to ally itself 
to the future of Europe while that future is rooted in 
and determined by the war-breeding system of the bal- 
ance of power, but our country has a very practical in- 
terest in helping destroy that system. 

Its historical practice is well stated by Hiero, King 
of Syracuse, who, though an ally of Rome during the 
War of the Auxiliaries, sent assistance to the Cartha- 
ginians, according to Polybius, the historian. 

Hiero thought it requisite, “both in order to retain 
his dominions in Sicily and to preserve the Roman 
friendship, that Carthage should be safe, lest by its fall 
the remaining power should be able, without contrast or 
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opposition, to execute every purpose and undertaking. 
And here he acted with great wisdom and prudence; for 
that is never of any account, to be overlooked, nor ought 
such a force to be thrown into one hand, as to incapaci- 
tate the neighboring States from defending their rights 
against it.” 

Hume says of this statement: “Here is the aim of 
modern politics pointed out in express terms.” He also 
observes : 

“The Athenians always threw themselves into the lighter 
scale and endeavored to preserve the balance. They sup- 
ported Thebes against Sparta till the great victory gained 
by Epaminondas at Leuctra, after which they immediately 
went over to the conquered, from generosity, as they pre- 
tended, but in reality from their jealousy of the conqueror.” 


The United States is now the most powerful State in 
the world and is still in the condition of ascendancy. 
The history of the balance of power shows that nations 
combine against the growing, powerful State in order to 
prevent it, either alone or in association with others, 
from dominating the rest of the world. Should the 
balance-of-power system continue in Europe, the United 
States will be forced to take one of three positions: She 
may enter no alliance whatever (but, as the World War 
proved, the United States, whenever its vital interests 
are involved, will have to attempt to re-establish by force 
of arms the balance of power among the European 
nations) ; or the United States can enter into an alliance 
of some kind with the most powerful group; or it can 
become the ally of the less powerful group. 

The striking fact that emerges from each of these 
three positions is war for the United States. Therefore 
we, as a nation, have-a vital interest in assisting Europe 
to abolish the balance of power. Thus we see that a 
practical problem and not a remote theory confronts us. 


Commercial Imperialism 


But, of course, obstacles stand in the way of the aboli- 
tion of the system of a balance of power. Chief among 
these is commercial imperialism. 

Formerly the ambitions, jealousies, and imperialistic 
designs of dynasties were one of the chief and direct 
causes of European wars. Now the ambitions, jealousies, 
and imperialisms of commerce threaten to cause world 
wars. Europe, no longer subject to the will of dynastic 
ambitions, is now in the grip of commercial imperialism. 
The sovereign State has ceased to be merely a political 
entity; it has become a highly organized economic cor- 
poration, not governed by international law and com- 
manding huge resources of men and money in the inter- 
ests of national imperialistic-economic ambitions. 

Zurope today faces the prospect of world wars gen- 
erated by commercial imperialism, carried on by nations 
equipped with devastating weapons of warfare. If 
Europe is so blind as to permit the old systems of 
domination or balance of power to control her interna- 
tional relations, she does indeed ignore the lessons of 
her own history and commits her future to recurring 
internecine war. 

Europe has suffered for centuries under the suicidal 
systems of domination and the balance of power. She 
must either reorganize her international relations or 
Europe will, in the course of time, disiitegrate. 
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Of course, there are obstacles in the way. But the 
thirteen colonies also faced obstacles. Jealousies and 
animosities kept the colonies apart for a considerable 
time. They overcame their differences, however, in 
order to surmount the common danger of oppression by 
King George the Third; and to obtain common benefits 
they formed “a more perfect union.” 

Europe today is in a state of chaos and faces dis- 
integration. Disintegration may not seem a_ very 
palpable and grave danger. Will Europe wait for such 
a common and palpable threat of danger, as, for in- 
stance, an Asiatic invasion, before she realizes that 
ultimate destruction is the result of her divided States 
grouped under the system of the balance of power? 

Or will Europe, following step by step the American 
experience, begin now to organize her several States 
into a loose confederation that in time may develop 
into “a more perfect union”? Will she seek permanent 
common benefits rather than the temporary satisfactions 
of individual ambitions? Will she choose destruction 
or new life? 

The present offers an unusual opportunity to Europe, 
should she wish to reorganize for peace. All the peo- 
ples of the world long for cessation of war. Centuries- 
old dynasties are overthrown. Today leadership in 
Europe is in the hands of France and Great Britain, 
whose tradition is one of progress toward the ideals of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of all men. 

Should Europe not profit by the lessons of her history 
and by the example of our American political ex- 
perience, the United States cannot enter with her into 
any association to maintain what at best can be only a 
phantom peace. 

The hope is that sooner or later the divided States 
of Europe will become something like a United States 
of Europe. This may come about because human beings 
everywhere have in their hearts the desire for peace, and 
men the world over must come to recognize the United 
States of America as the practical embodiment in 
organization of those principles upon which peace must 
be based. That these principles will prevail we cannot 
doubt; for, as Thomas Painé said: 


‘ 


“An army of principles will penetrate where an army of 
soldiers cannot; it will succeed where diplomatic manage- 
ment would fail; it is neither the Rhine, the channel, nor 
the ocean that can arrest its progress; it will march on the 
horizon of the world and it will conquer.” 

There has probably been since the fifth century no 
moment in history which has struck mankind with such 
terror and dismay as have the world-wide disasters which 
began in 1914, and have not yet passed away. The ex- 
planation of the facts are no more cheering than the 
facts themselves. Human passions have been little 
softened and refined by the veneer of civilization that 
covers them; human intelligence has not increased, and 
shows no sign of increasing in proportion to the growing 
magnitude and complexity of human affairs. The 
catastrophe was so tremendous, because due to . 
overweening military ambition, the passion of nation- 
ality, and an outbreak . . from small but fiery 
sections of an industrial population.—Viscount Bryce, 
in “Modern Democracies.” 
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“PREPAREDNESS” 
By HENRY W. LAWRENCE, Jr. 


6s7Y\HE EXAMINING surgeon said he didn’t have a single 

white corpuscle left in his body. He was abso- 
lutely defenseless against the first disease that blew his 
way ; so they sent him to the hospital.” 

“What kind of shape were you in?” I asked. 

“They said I’d lost only about a third of my white 
army of defense and could safely do a moderate amount 
of work that was free from nerve strain.” 

With rare stupidity I inquired what there was about 
work in a military poison-gas laboratory to wear out a 
man’s nerves. He showed very little surprise at my 
question, however. In the few weeks since he had been 
mustered out he had learned how densely ignorant the 
general public is regarding this major industry of future 
wars. 

“T never worked in a T. N. T. factory,” he said 
slowly, “but I’d a thousand times rather handle high ex- 
plosives than these fumes from hell. Why, Doe, if I 
should tell you some of the things that new gas will do, 
some of the things I’ve seen it do, you’d swear it had 
affected my brain instead of my blood. While we were 
working in that laboratory, there wasn’t a minute in 
the day when Death didn’t peep out at us from every 
piece of apparatus we touched—not the good, old-fash- 
ioned kind of death that comes when a bayonet has gone 
through you or a bomb scattered you around, but a new 
and more fiendish kind, a super-kultur-efficiency sort of 
death, the supreme product of inhuman reason, and so 
- unnecessarily thorough that you wondered how it hap- 
pened to leave anybody alive. 

“The Huns ought never to have begun that gas busi- 
ness,” he continued, with rising patriotic pride. “They 
might have known that the Yanks could beat them at 
that kind of a game. Creative ingenuity is our long 
suit, and if they make us turn it toward war, so much 
the worse for them; and for war, too,” he added sud- 
denly. “My God, Doc, when I think what the next great 
war is going to be, even if our gas is the only new man- 
exterminator in it, I’m dead certain it will be the last, 
all right. There are some things that flesh and blood 
can’t stand, if there happens to be any flesh and blood 
left after the first few months. We think we’re so 
almighty smart, but we don’t know that the Huns 
haven’t got something worse up their sleeve. No, that 
can’t be! Say, a man could soon go crazy thinking 
about that, if he’d ever worked at X ad 

Then he looked at me in an embarrassed sort of way 
and added hastily, “Forget all I’ve said, won’t you? My 
nerves aren’t quite on the level yet, and I’ve no business 
to tell you anything about this stuff. Nobody has. 
Uncle Sam may need it some day, and he certainly don’t 
want the enemy to get hold of it.” 

And not one word more would he say about it. He 
wouldn’t even tell me the name of the place where the 
“stuff” was made; he just called it X and said that 
some day, when the proper time came, the whole experi- 
ment would be written up by the half dozen men who 
alone knew all about it. 

The “proper time” means, I suppose, that elusive 
hour when all danger of war has been removed from the 








world. Meanwhile the United States Government must 
guard its priceless secret-—a gas seventy-two times more 
potent than the terrible “M. O.”; a fuming liquid that 
eats men alive and triumphs over any mask or armor; a 
concoction to make Satan envious—to burn, to poison, 
to asphyxiate. Verily, the Kaiser quit in the nick of 
time, unless, perchance, he, too, was preparing some new 
triple extract of physical damnation. 





COST OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By P. P. CLAXTON 


U. S. Commissioner of Education and Member of Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Society 


(This statement of the situation facing national educa- 
tional interests and the relative expenditure of the people 
for the essentials and the luxuries of life is printed because 
of the intimate relation that exists between adequate educa- 
tion of the people and right action of the nation in shaping 
and supporting international policy.—EpITokrs. ) 


|b pponry the low salaries of teachers and the meager 
and inadequate equipment of schools, many people 
believe the support of the public schools, elementary, 
secondary, and higher, to be our chief burden. This 
opinion seems to be very common about State legisla- 
tures and other tax-levying bodies. People otherwise 
well informed sometimes fall into this error. Recently 
a prominent professor in one of our great universities 
expressed the opinion that the support of the State uni- 
versities was about to bankrupt some cf the States. 
What are the facts? How do expenditures for the 
schools compare with other expenditures, public and pri- 
vate? The truth is public education is not a burden. 
Its cost is almost negligible when compared with other 
expenditures. 

In 1918, the last year for which complete reports have 
been compiled, we spent in the United States for public 
education, elementary and secondary, $762,259,154; 
for normal schools for the training of teachers, $20,- 
414,689; for higher education in colleges, universities, 
and professional and technical schools, whether sup- 
ported by public taxation or privately endowed, $137,- 
055,415. The grand total was $919,729,258. In the 50 
years from 1870 to 1920, we paid for public elementary 
and high schools, $12,457,484,563; for normal schools, 
$291,111,232; for higher education in tax-supported and 
privately endowed colleges, universities, and technical 
schools, $1,804,200,272—a total of $14,552,796,037 for 
the 50 years. 

For the years preceding 1870, two billions of dollars 
for public elementary and secondary schools, three mil- 
lions for normal schools, and 150 millions for higher 
education would be very liberal estimates. Adding these 
to the totals given above will make a grand total of 
about $14,500,000,000 for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; $295,000,000 for normal schools, and 
$1,950,000,000 for higher education; approximately 
$16,645,000,000 for public schools, elementary, second- 
ary, normal schools, and higher education in schools of 
all kinds from the beginning of our history until 1920. 
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In all cases the figures include expenditures for build- 
ings and equipment, repairs, heating, lighting, and other 
incidentals, as well as expenditures for teachers’ salaries. 

The total amount paid in salaries to teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools in 1918 was only 
$402,298,516. Salaries of teachers in private elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, normal schools, univer- 
sities, and technical schools amounted to approximately 
$90,446,724, making a total of $492,745,240. 


Less than a Billion a Year 


Making all due allowances for defective returns, the 
total amount spent for public education in 1918, in- 
cluding current expenditures for private and endowed 
colleges and universities, and all expenditures for capital 
investment in buildings and equipment, was less than 
one billion dollars. According to government returns 
for 1920, the people of the United States spent for luxu- 
ries in that year $22,700,000,000; more than 22 times 
as much as they spent for education only two years be- 
fore, and six billions, or 30 per cent, more than we have 
spent for public education in all our history. 

Expenditures for luxuries in 1920 included, among 
other items: 


For face-powder, cosmetics, perfumes, etc..... $750,000,000 
NE iin be es caste enn eee Sean ane ee eeneee 300,000,000 
EN ond nae he ak eh eee mewah aaa ee 350,000,000 
I NN oad a dc oe a nereciee naan we eanINe 400,000,000 
CD ince ncereckaseatectanseeebaceenans 800,000,000 
CEE. 35 cee nds mph deus eas ewes enineennancans 510,000,000 
SN I GE i 6 5 9.54 6 6oS arc kewneweeedeus 800,000,000 
PN dint idis 40d cues eeKader eens ebeosate 500,000,000 
REE: GUNN S o6ic05k Ckbnskentundeswaesen 3,000,000,000 
Joy rides, pleasure resorts, and races......... 3,000,000,000 
BN er rT et err 50,000,000 
NS ae ess i athe tes ahem eae 250,000,000 
DN sss he bxcked deeb eke wow se enewean 5,000,000,000 


More for Cosmetics than for Teachers 


It is interesting to compare some of these items with 
the expenditures for education. The amount paid for 
face-powder, cosmetics, and perfumes is only $12,000,- 
000 less than the total amount expended for public, ele- 
mentary, and secondary education in 1918, and within 
$50,000,000 of twice the total amount of salaries paid 
teachers in public, elementary, and secondary schools. 

The amount paid for jewelry is nearly $100,000,000 
more than the salaries of teachers in elementary and 
high schools in 1918, and is more than the total of pro- 
ductive funds of all endowed colleges and universities in 
that year. 

The $50,000,000 for chewing gum is 214 times the 
total expenditures for normal schools and almost exactly 
the same as all State and city appropriations for higher 
education. 

The $300,000,000 paid for furs is more than twice the 
total cost of all higher education and the $350,000,000 
paid for soft drinks is more than 21% times as much. It 
is more than the total value of college and university 
buildings, including dormitories, in 1918. 

Strangely enough, the cost of toilet soaps in 1920 and 
the total salaries of elementary and secondary teachers 
in 1918 are almost exactly the same. But why should 
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soap be counted as a luxury? The cost of cigarettes in 
1920 is twice as much as the salaries of teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools, nearly $40,000,000 more than 
the total expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education, and almost the same as the total cost of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, public and private, 
including capital investments in new buildings and 
equipment, and the cost of the heating and lighting of 
school-rooms, and all other expenses for upkeep. 


Tobacco’s Cost in 1 Year Equals Higher Education Cost 
in 273 Years 

In 1920 we blew away in smoke of cigars and ciga- 
rettes $300,000,000 more than the total cost of all educa- 
tion in 1918. The total cost for tobacco, in all its forms, 
in 1920, was five times the total of teachers’ salaries in 
1918 and almost exactly the same as the total cost for 
elementary and secondary education for the three years 
1916, 1917, and 1918. If in some moment of high en- 
thusiasm and patriotic devotion the people who use to- 
bacco had agreed among themselves to smoke two ciga- 
rettes instead of three, two cigars instead of three, take 
two “chaws” instead of three, and two dips instead of 
three, and had paid to the support of the schools the 
money thus saved for the year, the salaries of teachers 
in schools of all grades, public and private, could have 
been increased by more than 120 per cent. For tobacco 
in its various forms we paid more than we have paid for 
higher education since the founding of Harvard College 
in Massachusetts and Williams and Mary in Virginia. 

Luxurious service, whatever that may mean, for the 
single year cost more than the total paid for all public 
education for the four years from 1915 to 1918, inclu- 
sive, and 45 per cent more than higher education has 
ever cost us. In food luxuries we ate up in a single year 
more than the salaries of all school teachers for the first 
18 years of this century. 

So much for volunteer expenditures for things ordi- 
narily called luxuries and not absolutely necessary. 

Education Compared with Government's Receipts 

It is equally interesting to compare the expenditures 
for education with other governmental receipts and ex- 
penditures. Receipts of the Federal Government from 
customs and internal revenues for 1920 were $5,730,- 
978,117. This is more than six times the amount ex- 
pended for education in 1918, and more than one-third 
the estimated total expenditures for public education 
and all higher education from the beginning of our his- 
tory until 1920. It is fully ten times the total of salaries 
of all teachers in all schools, public and private. 


One-Fifteenth More Would Double Salaries 


If to the income of the Federal Government be added 
the taxes collected by States, counties, and municipali- 
ties for other purposes than education, the total will be 
fully fifteen times as much as the total salaries of teach- 
ers of all public elementary and secondary schools, nor- 
mal schools, colleges, universities, and technological and 
professional schools of all kinds. To double the salaries 
of all these teachers would require the addition of only 
$1 in $15 to the total of Federal, State, county, and 
municipal taxes. For every $15 paid the average tax- 
payer would pay $16, and after his receipts were put 
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away he would not know the difference. If nothing were 
paid teachers from public taxation the average taxpayer 
would still pay $14 of the $15 he now pays, and would 
not remember the difference after the tax receipts were 
put away. 

The comparisons made above are for the country as a 
whole. For individual States the comparisons are some- 
times even more striking. 

In the 50 years from 1870 to 1920, the State of Con- 
necticut paid for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation $182,500,000. The amount paid in 1918 was 
$10,669,663. In 1920 the people of Connecticut paid 
into the Federal Treasury in direct taxes the sum of 
$106,849,888—ten times as much as they paid for public 
elementary and secondary education in 1918, and nearly 
60 per cent as much as they paid for public elementary 
and secondary education in the 50 years from 1870 to 
1920. 


Tax Bill Eight Times School Bill 


Pennsylvania’s direct Federal tax bill in 1920 was 
$557,008,972, and its bill for elementary and high 
schools in 1918 was $69,520,247. The tax bill was eight 
times as much as the school bill. Pennsylvania’s bill for 
elementary and secondary education for the 50 years 
from 1870 to 1920 was $1,191,000,000, only a little more 
than twice the direct Federal tax bill for one year. 

Massachusetts has long held the leadership in public 
education, but its direct Federal tax bill for 1920 was 
more than ten times its school bill for 1918 and more 
than half its school bill for the 50 years from 1870 to 
1920. 

New York State and city have boasted in recent years 
of very large appropriations for education, but New 
York’s direct Federal tax bill of $1,418,332,651 in 1920 
was more than twenty times as much as its school bill 
for 1918 and only $145,000,000 less than its school bill 
for the 50 years from 1870 to 1920. 

Delaware’s direct Federal tax bill for 1920 was almost 
exactly the same as its school bill for the 100 years from 
1820 to 1920. 

Virginia’s direct Federal tax bill of $69,751,127 in 
1920 was more than eight times its school bill for 1918 
and was 47 per cent of its public-school bill for the 98 
years from 1822 to 1920. This includes appropriations 
for higher education, for normal schools, and schools for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Maryland’s direct tax bill of $81,452,867 in 1920 was 
thirteen times its education bill for 1918 and more than 
half its school bill for the 95 years from 1825 to 1920. 

North Carolina’s direct Federal tax bill of $162,667,- 
320 in 1920 was several million dollars more than its 
total expenditures for education, higher and lower, pub- 
lic and private, for the 250 years of its existence as 
colony and State. 

To the direct Federal tax bills of the several States 
for 1920 as given here should be added their proportion- 
ate parts of the total of customs taxes of $323,000,000. 


Expense for Education Almost Negligible 


These comparisons may be tedious, but they are in- 
structive. These and other figures which might be easily 
determined show very clearly the contention in the first 
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part of this article, that, compared with other expendi- 
tures, public and private, expenditures for education are 
almost negligible. 

We think we believe in education. We talk much 
about it, and many of us have believed that we pay much 
for it; that it in fact constitutes a very great burden, if, 
indeed, it is not our chief burden. No doubt we do be- 
lieve in education in a way, but we have not paid and do 
not pay much for it. If this statement helps to dispel 
this illusion and to give some accurate information as 
to actual expenditures for education as compared with 
other expenditures it will serve its purpose. 





THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


By CHR. L. LANGE 
Secretary of the Union 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union was founded in Paris dur- 
ing the World’s Fair of 1889. It was first called the “Inter- 
Parliamentary Union for International Arbitration.” In 
1899 the last words were dropped, but the advancement of 
international arbitration and of a judicial solution of dis- 
putes between nations has always remained its principal 
objects. The first article of its statutes, as at present in 
force, thus defines its purpose: 

Art. I. “The Inter-Parliamentary Union has for its aims 
the uniting in common action the members of all parlia- 
ments constituted in national groups, in order to bring about 
the acceptance in their respective countries, either by legis- 
lation or by international treaties, of the principle that dif- 
ferences between nations should be settled by arbitration or 
in other ways either amicable or judicial. It likewise has 
for its aim the study of other questions of international law 
and in general of all problems relating to the development 
of peaceful relations between nations.” 

The Union has had a decisive influence on the calling of 
the two peace conferences at The Hague in 1899 and in 1907. 
The meeting of the latter was directly caused by a request 
to President Roosevelt from the Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, sitting at St. Louis, in 1904. The statute of the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, adopted by the former 
of these conferences, was chiefly based on a draft voted by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference at Brussels in 1895, and 
the most famous debates before the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, in 1907, were almost exclusively concerned with a draft 
model treaty of arbitration elaborated by the London Con- 
ference of the Union in 1906. It should be added that the 
statute of an international court of justice adopted by the 
recent Assembly of the League of Nations, to a great extent, 
is based on a draft elaborated immediately before the war 
by a special committee instituted within the Union. This 
draft was before the International Committee of Jurists, 
which, at the invitation of the League of Nations, sat at 
The Hague in the summer of 1920 and of which Mr. Elihu 
Root was a prominent member. 

While these judicial problems have been the chief concern 
of the Union, its conferences have also discussed other in- 
ternational questions, notably those of a reduction of arma- 
ments and of the closely connected question of the immunity 
of private property at sea during war. 

Besides, through its national groups, the Union has vigor- 
ously pushed toward the ratification of the different con- 
ventions issued from international conferences. 
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A Federation for Peace 


The Union is a federation, composed of national groups 
constituted within the parliaments. A group may be formed 
in each legislature representing an independent nation, and 
no veto can be opposed to the entry of such groups into the 
Union, provided that the population concerned is not repre- 
sented in another national parliament. Thus, in the United 
States, in Germany, or in Switzerland, there can only be one 
national group, and the members of the State legislatures 
are not admitted to it. The chief central authority of the 
Union is vested in the Inter-Parliamentary Council, to which 
each group delegates two of its members. Within the Coun- 
cil, the conferences elect an executive committee of five, 
charged with the immediate direction of the head office of 
the Union. The actual composition is as follows: 


Chairman of the Council and of the Committee: 

Right Hon. Lord Weardale (Great Britain). 
Members: 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie (Belgium), 

Baron Adelswiird (Sweden), 

Jonkherr van Doorn (Netherlands), 

Herr Scherrer-Fiillemann (Switzerland). 
Secretary General: 

Dr. Chr. L. Lange. 


The address of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau is at 
Geneva (Switzerland), 14, Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine. 

The finances of the Union are chiefly assured by official 
subventions of the different States, to a minor degree by 
contributions of the groups. The budget for the present 
year (1921) provides for an expense of some 80,000 Swiss 
francs (about $14,000). 

The Union meets in yearly or two-yearly conferences. Be- 
fore the war eighteen conferences had met, from 1889 to 
1913. A conference was going to meet at Stockholm in 
August, 1914, but was prevented by the outbreak of the war. 
It was hoped that a conference might be held in 1920, but 
because of the unstable conditions in Europe, of the presi- 
dential election pending in America, the meeting was post- 
poned. It is now to take place at Stockholm August 17-19. 
The Swedish Government and Parliament have appropriated 
an important amount for its reception. The Council met at 
Geneva in October, 1919, and at The Hague in June, 1920; 
it has been meeting in Geneva during April, chiefly to pre- 
pare the Stockholm Conference. 


Attitude Toward the League 


The chief problem before this conference will be the policy 
of the Union with regard to the League of Nations. It is 
generally felt that besides and outside the League, which is 
a purely official organization representing the governments, 
a body which draws its authority from the people through 
their parliaments will be capable of rendering high service 
to the cause of international peace. This body, which will 
have a voluntary, non-official character, should in the first 
place carry on an active and constructive propaganda in 
favor of international co-operation, of the organization of 
judicial procedures for the settlement of disputes between 
nations, and of disarmament on land, at sea, and in the air. 

In the second place, the Union may be able to prepare 
drafts, as it has done during the past, for the submission to 
international conferences, both inside and outside of the 
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League of Nations, new departures, and discuss future plans 
for an international reconstruction. 


Thirdly, the Union can—also a direct continuation of its 
past policy—push toward the ratification of international 
draft conventions prepared by international meetings; for 
example, by those organized by the International Labor 
Office. So, far from being rendered superfluous by the in- 
stitution of the League of Nations, the Union will be a most- 
needed supplement of this institution. 

Nor should the great importance be forgotten of the per- 
sonal contact created by the inter-parliamentary meetings 
among political men from different nations. It has served 
in the past, and will serve in future, to prepare the creation 
of that “international mind” which is the only secure foun- 
dation of co-operation and mutual trust between the peoples 
of the earth. 

In 1914, before the war, the Union comprised twenty-four 
groups and about 3,500 individual members. The war, of 
course, greatly disturbed its organization. At present (April, 
1921) it is composed of seventeen groups, with some 2,500 
members. 


The Union's Literature 


The Union has published a certain number of books and 
pamphlets, mostly of a documentary character; for example, 
an analysis of all stipulations of an international character 
on obligatory arbitration (1913) by the Secretary General 
(252 pages); a collection of drafts and suggestions for a 
reduction of armaments (1914), by Dr. Hans Wehberg (104 
pages); The American Treaties for the Advancement of 
Peace, text and analysis (1916), 80 pages. 

The chief sources with regard to the history and work of 
the Union are the reports of the conferences (from 1896 
onward), the annual reports of the Secretary General, and 
two special works: Résolutions des Conférences et Décisions 
principiles du Conseil (1911), 141 pages, and Conditions of 
a Lasting Peace, a statement of the work of the Union, by 
Dr. Chr. L. Lange (1917), 55 pages. 


AMERICANS IN JAPAN 


The International Friendship Committee of Federated Mis- 
sions (Christian) in Japan has put forth the following state- 
ment recently, signed by Rev. Gilbert Bowles, who for a 
number of years represented the American Peace Society in 
Japan, and by K. 8. Beam. The text follows: 


Learning that some home newspapers are stating that 
Americans in Japan are being mistreated by Japanese, in- 
quiries were sent to American residents, including men con- 
nected with well-known business firms and missionaries who 
travel extensively over the Empire. Thirty-five replies were 
received from twenty-four cities and towns in all sections 
of Japan. 

To the question, “During the past few months have you 
or any Americans known to you been mistreated by Jap- 
anese?” thirty-three answer with a positive “No.” Two 
mention minor incidents, one adding, “Where occasion has 
been given for friendly explanation, all friction has disap- 
peared.’ The other says, “No harm done. Probably un- 
premeditated.” One man sends a telegram from an extreme 
outpost, “Only kind treatment.” In reply to personal in- 
quiry, the American Consul-General in Yokohama said that 
we might use the strongest words in the English language 
in denying the foundation for rumors regarding mistreat- 
ment of Americans. 
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IT IS REPORTED 


That there are already fifty-two posts of the American 
Legion in seventeen foreign countries. 


That Esperanto is to be taught in the commercial 
schools of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. 


That there were 1,200 cases of suicide in Budapest 
during March, due mainly to famine and poverty. 


That a statue is to be erected in the gardens of the 
Tuileries in memory of Parisians killed in the war. 


That about 2,500,000 pounds have been raised in Den- 
mark as a national fund for the purchase of radium. 


That the latest census of the United States reports 
13,703,987 persons of foreign birth resident in the 
country. 


That the total number of women workers employed 
in commercial undertakings in Japan is more than 
130,000. 


That Canada reports a coal production of 16,968,658 
short tons of coal for 1920, this exceeding the produc- 
tion of any year since 1913. 


That over 1,000 German immigrants have arrived at 
Rio de Janeiro, whence they are to be sent to various 
agricultural centers in Brazil. 


That the Canadian tobacco crop for 1920 was the 
largest on record in the Dominion, approximating 
50,000,000 pounds, valued at about $13,000,000. 


That arbitration of claims of citizens of the United 
States against Panama has been entrusted to Tomas A. 
leBreton, Argentine Ambassador to the United States. 


That the ministry of public instruction of Nicaragua 
has provided for two traveling teachers of horticulture, 
who will teach this subject in the primary schools of the 
republic. 


That the export trade of the Philippine Islands for 
1920 was greater than the import, and that the United 
States occupied first place in both the export and the 
import trade. 


That, according to a cablegram from the acting com- 
mercial attaché, Lima, Peru, April 14, 1921, the impor- 
tation of firearms by all private individuals is prohibited 
in that land. 


That the city of Brussels celebrated the centenary of 
Napoleon by special lessons in the school on his place in 
Belgian history and by the construction of a street to 
bear his name. 


That Great Britain’s drink bill increased by more than 
$400,000,000 last year, as compared with 1919, and that 
the amount spent on intoxicating liquors in the United 
Kingdom in 1920 is estimated at $2,285,795,050 as 
against $1,878,469,000 in 1919, the total being, how- 
ever, about 24 per cent less than before the war. 


That the most important railway line in China pur- 
chased during 1920 forty-two American locomotives, 
twelve for use in passenger service and thirty for use in 
the freight service. 


That a delegation of eighty Swiss merchants and 
manufacturers will soon visit the United States to study 
ways and means of increasing economic relations profit- 
able to both nations. 


That initial trials will soon be made in the publica- 
tion of a daily newspaper from airplanes in flight, the 
machines to leave Paris and London daily and print 
editions in French and English. 


That the Foreign Minister in Brussels intends to ap- 
point a number of Belgian ministers to the South Amer- 
ican republics in order to insure continuity of relations 
between Belgium and those States. 


That the Philippine Islands are soon to have a postal 
aérial service, five hydroplanes having been received for 
that purpose from the United States, to be operated by 
Philippine aviators trained by the Philippine National 
Guard. 


That in a carefully prepared official statement it is 
stated that insanity is on the increase in the United 
States, there being 232,680 patients in institutions for 
the insane on January 1, 1920, 52 per cent of these 
being men and 48 per cent women. 


That, in compliance with a request of numerous em- 
ployees of the Mexican railways in the City of Mexico, 
the railway management has arranged a course of free 
instruction to railway employees who wish to study the 
English language after working hours. 


That the French women who advocate suffrage have 
been forced to withdraw their invitation to the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, to meet in Paris in 
the summer of 1922, because of the continued antipathy 
of the French to Germany and to Germans. 


That the International Confederation of Students, 
which was formed at the opening of the Strasbourg Uni- 
versity in November, 1919, held a seven days’ congress 
at Prague during March, at which over four hundred 
delegates were present from all parts of the world, in- 
cluding over one hundred British and Colonial repre- 
sentatives. 


That twenty-five daughters of Russian refugees now 
in Constantinople have been given scholarships in the 
American College for Girls on the Bosporus, and that 
they add a valuable new element to the inter-racial com- 
plexion of that school, which stands to teach the univer- 
sality of Christianity and the primacy of humanity over 
nationality. 


That the fund raised for the European Relief Fund 
amounted to only twenty-nine of the thirty-three mil- 
lion dollars the American people were asked to give to 
Mr. Hoover for such succor as he and his other advisers 
might be disposed to show; but it is also said that the 
lesser amount has done the required work, owing to 
falling prices of food in Europe. 
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GERMANY, THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE ALLIES 


April 20 Germany sent to the United States the following 
appeal: 

BERLIN, April 20, 1921. 

In the name of the German Government and the German 
people, the undersigned, notwithstanding the still existing 
technical state of war, respectfully petition the President of 
the United States of America to mediate the reparation 
question and to fix the sum to be paid by Germany to the 
allied powers and to eagerly urge him to secure the consent 
of the allied powers to such mediation. 

They solemnly declare that the German Government is 
ready and willing to agree, without qualification or reserva- 
tion, to pay to the allied powers as reparation such sum as 
the President, after examination and investigation, may find 
just and right. They formally pledge themselves to fulfill 
in letter and spirit all the provisions of any award that may 
be made by him. 

With abiding faith in the righteousness of this request 
and with undeniable sincerity of purpose, the German peo- 
ple, through their constituted government, submit their ap- 
peal to the President of the United States, with the confident 
hope that it be granted, to the end that a final award may 
be made, in accordance with right and justice, to meet the 
heartfelt wishes of all civilized nations, to avoid the im- 
measurable consequences of imminent coercive measures, 
and to promote the peace of the world. 

(Signed ) FEHRENBACH. 
SIMONS. 

The following day the State Department replied, laconic- 
ally and impartially, with these words: 

WASHINGTON, April 21, 1921. 

This government could not agree to mediate the question 


of reparations with a view to acting as umpire in its settle- 
ment. 

Impressed, however, with the seriousness of the issues in- 
volved, as they affect the whole world, the Government of 
the United States feels itself to be deeply concerned with 
the question of obtaining an early and just solution. This 
government strongly desires that there should be an imme- 
diate resumption of negotiations, and reiterates its earnest 
hope that the German Government will promptly formulate 
such proposals as would present a proper basis of discussion. 

Should the German Government take this course, this 
government will consider bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of the allied governments in a manner acceptable to 
them in order that negotiations may speedily be resumed. 

April 23 Chancellor Fehrenbach and Foreign Minister 
Simons appealed to the United States again to use its good 
offices with the Allies in reopening negotiations with the 
Allies, at the same time making known Germany’s refusal 
to surrender the total metal reserve of the Reichsbank, 
which demand had come from the Reparations Commission. 
The next day Germany, using the United States as an inter- 
mediary, proposed payment of 50,000,000,000 gold marks flat, 
without deductions for payments already made. Spread over 
a period of forty-two years, this would equal an eventual 
sum of 200,000,000,000 marks. On the 27th the Reparations 
Commission fixed 132,000,000,000 marks as the damages for 
which Germany is responsible, under the terms of the treaty. 

April 29 the Supreme Council (not of the League), the 
United States being unrepresented, met in London, with 
France prepared for, and indeed planning, to begin to use 
force on May 1, and Great Britain and Italy counseling fur- 
ther postponement of action in the way of taking over Ger- 
man territory, even temporarily and solely for administra- 
tive purposes. A compromise was effected and the date of 
final decision by Germany was set for May 12, Great Britain, 
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as her part of the compact, agreeing to act navally against 
Hamburg if France acts with her army. 

May 2 the Department of State forwarded to Berlin the 
following note: 


The Government of the United States has received the 
memorandum left by Dr. Simons with the commissioner of 
the United States, under date of April 24, relating to repara- 
tions. In reply this government states that it finds itself 
unable to reach the conclusion that the proposals afford a 
basis for discussion acceptable to the allied governments. 
This government therefore again, expressing its earnest de- 
sire for a prompt settlement of this vital question, strongly 
urges the German Government at once to make directly to 
the allied governments clear, definite, and adequate pro- 
posals which would in all respects meet its just obligations. 


May 4 the Allied Supreme Council decided to invite the 
United States to send a representative who would sit there- 
after as a member of that body as formerly, and also to be 
represented on the Reparations Commission and the Council 
of Ambassadors; and on May 5 the State Department was 
so informed. It also was agreed that should naval as well 
as military action against Germany become necessary, noth- 
ing would be done without consulting the United States, 
this policy being opportune, in view of American commercial 
and trading relations with Hamburg and other German 
ports. 

UNITED STATES ACCEPTS ALLIES’ INVITATION 


The text of the invitation from the Allies, referred to 
above, and of Secretary of State Hughes’ reply follow: 

As President of the allied conference which is just com- 
pleting its sittings in London, I am authorized, with the 
unanimous concurrence of all the powers here represented, 
to express to the United States Government our feeling that 
the settlement of the international difficulties in which the 
world is still involved would be materially assisted by the 
co-operation of the United States; and I am therefore to 
inquire whether that government is disposed to be repre- 
sented in the future, as it was at an earlier date, at allied 
conferences, wherever they may meet, at the Ambassadors’ 
Conference which sits at Paris, and on the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

We are united in feeling that American cognizance of our 
proceedings and, where possible, American participation in 


them will be best facilitated by this. 
LLoypD-GEORGE. 


The Government of the United States has received through 
the British Ambassador the courteous communication in 
which you state that, with unanimous concurrence of the 
powers represented at the allied conference in London, you 
are to inquire whether this government is disposed to be 
represented in the future, as it was in the past, at allied 
conferences, at the Conference of Ambassadors in Paris, 
and on the Reparations Commission. 

The Goverment of the United States, while maintaining 
the traditional policy of abstention from participation in 
matters of distinctly European concern, is deeply interested 
in the proper economic adjustments and in the just settle- 
ment of the matters of world-wide importance which are 
under discussion in these conferences, and desires helpfully 
to co-operate in the deliberations upon these questions. 

Mr. George Harvey, appointed Ambassador to Great 
Britain, will be instructed on his arrival in England to take 
part, as the representative of the President of the United 
States, in the deliberations of the Supreme Council. The 
American Ambassador to France will be instructed to re- 
sume his place as unofficial observer on the Conference of 
Ambassadors, and Mr. Roland W. Boyden will be instructed 
to sit again in an unofficial capacity on the Reparations 
Commission. 

The Government of the United States notes with pleasure 
your expression of the belief of the representatives of the 
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allied governments assembled in London, that American co- 
operation in the settlement of the great international ques- 
tions growing out of the world war will be of material 
assistance. 
HUGHES. 

May 5 the Supreme Council, sitting in London, signed an 
ultimatum to expire at midnight on the 11th, the penalty of 
refusal being military invasion. The terms as to reparation 
ealled for 135,000,000,000 gold marks, as finally determined 
by the Reparations Commission. Such indemnity bonds as 
Germany may issue are to be secured by the entire assets 
of the republic and the confederated States, and as security 
for payment Germany assigns— 

First. The proceeds of all German maritime and land 
duties and customs. 

Second. The proceeds of the 25 per cent tax upon exports. 

Third. The proceeds of such direct or indirect taxes or 
other funds as Germany may propose to the committee on 
guarantees and the committee shall approve. 

The formal, official statement of the Council runs thus: 


The allied powers, taking note of the fact that despite the 
successive concessions made by the Allies since the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles and despite the warnings and 
sanctions agreed upon at Spa and Paris as well as of the 
sanctions announced at London and since applied, the Ger- 
man Government is still in default in fulfillment of the obli- 
gations incumbent upon it under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles as regards: 

First, disarmament ; 

Second, the payment due May 1, 1921, under article 235 
of the treaty, which the Reparations Commission already 
has called upon it to make at this date; 

Third, the trial of war criminals as further provided for 
by the allied notes of February 13 and May 7, 1920, and 

Fourth, certain other important respects, notably those 
which arise under articles 264 to 267, 269, 273, 321, 322, and 
327 of the treaty: 

Decide: 

The allied powers have decided: 

(a) To proceed from today with all necessary preliminary 
measures for the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by allied 
troops on the Rhine under the conditions laid down. 

(b) In accordance with article 235 of the Versailles 
Treaty, to invite the Allied Reparations Committee to notify 
the German Government without delay of the time and 
methods for the discharge by Germany of her debt and to 
announce its decision on this point to the German Govern- 
ment by May 6 at the latest. 

(c) To summon the German Government to declare cate- 
gorically within six days after receiving the above decision 
its determination (1) to execute without reservation or 
condition its obligations as defined by the Reparations Com- 
mission; (2) to accept and realize without reservation or 
condition in regard to its obligations the guarantees pre- 
scribed by the Reparations Commission; (3) to execute with- 
out reservation or delay measures concerning military, naval, 
and aérial disarmament, of which Germany was notified by 
the allied nations in their note of January 29, those meas- 
ures in the execution of which they have so far failed to 
comply with are to be completed immediately and the re- 
mainder on a date still to be fixed; (4) to proceed without 
reservation or delay to the trial of war criminals and also 
with other parts of the Versailles Treaty which have not as 
yet been fulfilled. 

(ad) To proceed on May 12 with the occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley and to undertake all other military and naval 
measures should the German Government fail to comply 
with the foregoing conditions. This occupation will last as 
long as Germany continues her failure to fulfill the condi- 
tions laid down. 


After an interval of time crowded with crimination and 
recrimination and complex negotiations by the various 
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political parties and influential leaders, the Reichstag, on 
the 10th, by a vote of 221 to 175, voted to accept the terms 
laid down in the reparations’ ultimatum; and under the 
leadership of Dr. Wirth, former Minister of Finance, a new 
Cabinet was formed, willing to carry out the terms of the 
agreement. Dr. Wirth is an able leader of the Center 
Party (Roman Catholic). In composition the Cabinet is of 
the coalition sort, made up of centrists, majority socialists, 
and democrats, 

The text of Germany’s formal acceptance of the terms 
imposed by the Allies and accepted by the Reichstag fol- 
lows. It is the note as delivered to Great Britain, and that, 
when read to the House of Commons by the Premier, called 
forth rounds of cheers: 


Mr. PRIME MINISTER: 

In accordance with instructions just received, I am com- 
manded by my government, in accordance with the decision 
of the Reichstag and with reference to the resolutions of 
the Allied Powers of May 5, 1921, in the name of the new 
German Government, to declare the following: 

The German Government is fully resolved, first, to carry 
out, without reserve or condition, its obligations as defined 
by the Reparations Commission. 

Second, to accept and carry out, without reserve or condi- 
tion, the guarantees in respect of those obligations pre- 
scribed by the Reparations Commission. 


Acceptance Is Complete 


Third, to carry out, without reserve or delay, the measures 
of military, naval, and aérial disarmamant notified to the 
German Government by the Allied Powers in their note of 
January 29, 1921, those overdue to be completed at once and 
the remainder by the prescribed date. 

Fourth, to carry out, without reserve or delay, the trial 
of war criminals and to execute the other unfulfilled por- 
tions of the treaty referred to in the first paragraph of the 
note of the Allied governments of May 5. 

I ask the Allied powers to take note immediately of this 
declaration. 

STH AMER. 


Mr. Lloyd-George, in giving the terms of the reply to the 
Commons, said: 


This is complete acceptance of every demand. 


Objection to American Participation 
On May 11, representing the element in the Senate that 
objects to any American participation in solution of Euro- 
pean problems, Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, intro- 
duced the following resolution: 


Whereas the President of the United States has accepted 
the invitation extended through the British Ambassador to 
designate representatives to attend upon the sessions and 
participate in the deliberations of the Supreme Council and 
the Reparations Commission, created to carry into effect and 
to enforce the terms of the Treaty of Versailles; and 

Whereas the Treaty of Versailles is a crime born of blind 
revenge and insatiable greed, and constitutes a betrayal of 
the solemn promises of this government made to the world 
and formally accepted by the Allies as the basis of the peace 
terms; and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States refused to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles or to give its sanction either to the 
League of Nations or to the unjust conditions of the treaty; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States, by an over- 
whelming majority in a great and solemn referendum, in- 
dorsed the action of the Senate in rejecting the said treaty; 
and 

Whereas the Senate has by an overwhelming majority 
adopted a resolution declaring the war with Germany at an 
end; and 
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Whereas our participation in the deliberations of the Su- 
preme Council may be accepted as an indorsement by the 
Government of the United States of the imperialistic poli- 
cies which the members of the Supreme Council are now 
pursuing in Europe, Africa, and Asia, and as a sanction of 
the barbarous and uncivilized warfare which is now being 
waged against the people of Ireland, in contravention of the 
laws of warfare prescribed by The Hague Convention and 
in violation of the pledges solemnly made during the war 
that the rights of small nations should be recognized: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that it is con- 
trary to American ideals and traditions for the Government 
of the United States to participate in any manner in coun- 
cils, the purposes of which constitute a denial of freedom 
and self-government, and thus sanction, or appear to sanc- 
tion, the acts of oppression which are now being inflicted 
upon Ireland, India, and other subject nations, and that it 
is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the United 
States should not take part in any foreign councils except 
upon the express understanding that the purposes of such 
councils are to be the fulfillment of the pledges made by the 
responsible representatives of this country and the allied 
governments during the war, feremost among which was the 
establishment throughout the world of government by con- 
sent of the governed. 





RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


On March 23 rumor gave place to official publicity, and it 
was made known to the American public that the Russian 
Soviet Government had begun to make overtures to the 
United States along lines indicated by her agreement with 
Great Britain. The text of the communication follows: 


Reva, March 21, 1921. 


To the Congress of the United States and His Excellency, 
President Harding, Washington: 
Have the honor to transmit, as instructed by my govern- 
ment, following message. 
LITVINOFF, 
Plenipotentiary, Representative of 
Russian Republic to Esthonia, 


MARcH 20. 


From the first days of her existence Soviet Russia had 
nourished the hope of the possibility of a speedy establish- 
ment of friendly relations with the great republic of North 
America, and had firmly expected that intimate and solid 
ties would be created between the two republics, to the 
greater advantage of both. At the time when the Entente 
powers had begun their invasion of Soviet Russia unpro- 
voked and without declaration of war, the Soviet Govern- 
ment repeatedly addressed itself to the American Govern- 
ment with the proposal to adopt measures for the cessation 
of bloodshed. Even when the American troops, together 
with the others, participated in the attack upon Soviet 
Russia, the Government of the Russian Republic still ex- 
pressed the hope of a speedy change of America’s policy to- 
wards her and demonstrated this by its particularly con- 
siderate treatment of the Americans in Russia. But Presi- 
dent Wilson, who, without cause and without any declara- 
tion of war, had attacked the Russian Republic, showed, 
during his whole administration, a growing hostility to- 
wards the Russian Republic. 

Soviet Russia hopes that the American Republic will not 
persist in obdurately following this path, and that the new 
American Government will clearly see the great advantage 
for the two republics of the re-establishment of business 
relations and will consider the interests of both peoples, 
which imperatively demand that the wall existing between 
them should be removed. The Soviet Republic, entirely 
absorbed in the work of internal reconstruction and of 
building up its economic life, has not the intention of inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of America, and the All-Rus- 
sian Central Executive Committee makes herewith a cate- 
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gorical declaration to this effect. At the present time, after 
Soviet Russia has concluded treaties and established regu 
lar relations with numerous States, the absence of such re 
lations with America seems to Soviet Russia particularly 
abnormal and harmful to both peoples. The All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee addresses to you the formal 
proposal of opening trade relations between Russia and 
America, and for that purpose the relations between the two 
republics have to be on the whole regularized. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee therefore 
proposes to send a special delegation to America, which will 
negotiate upon this mattter with the American Government, 
in order to solve the question of business relations and of 
resumption of trade between Russia and America. 

M. KALININ, 
President of the All-Russian 
Executive Committee. 
P. ZALUTSKY, 
Secretary. 


LENIN’S REPORTED CHANGE 


The same day the State Department gave its approval to 
the following statement of its understanding as to the Soviet 
Government’s alleged recent change of attitude toward cap- 
italism, set forth in a speech of Lenin. It was to this effect: 


The State Department has received advices corroborating 
published accounts of the speeches made by M. Lenin be- 
fore the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party at Mos- 
cow, in which he asserted the necessity of making certain 
modifications in the application of Communist principles in 
Russia, at least temporarily. 

Four of his proposals have to do with strictly internal 
affairs, and are: 

(1) More freedom must be effected in the exchange of 
goods among the people. 

(2) The peasants must be permitted to sell their farm 
products, and only a portion of them shall be delivered to 
the Soviet régime as a tax. 

(3) The operation and organization of smaller industries 
must be left to private initiative to some extent; and 

(4) Greater freedom must be allowed to the co-operative 
societies. 

(5) The fifth proposal is a repetition of a previously an- 
nounced policy, the granting of concessions to foreign 
agencies with the right to export products. 


HUGHES BACKS COLBY 


The Administration, through Secretary of State Hughes, 
was not long (March ) in answering the communication 
from Russia, and it did it in terms following closely the 
model set by Secretary Colby for the last Administration. 
Following is the text: 


25 


The Government of the United States views with deep 
sympathy and grave concern the plight of the people of 
Russia and desires to aid by every appropriate means in 
promoting proper opportunities through which commerce 
can be established upon a sound basis. It is manifest to 
this Government that in existing circumstances there is no 
assurance for the development of trade, as the supplies 
which Russia might now be able to obtain would be wholly 
inadequate to meet her needs, and no lasting good can result 
so long as the present causes of progressive impoverish- 
ment continue to operate. It is only in the productivity of 
Russia that there is any hope for the Russian people, and 
it is idle to expect resumption of trade until the economic 
bases of production are securely established. 

Production is conditioned upon the safety of life, the 
recognition by firm guarantees of private property, the sanc- 
tity of contract, and the rights of free labor. If funda- 
mental changes are contemplated, involving due regard for 
the protection of persons and property and the establish- 
ment of conditions essential to the maintenance of com- 
merce, this Government will be glad to have convincing 
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evidence of the consummation of such changes, and until 
this evidence is supplied this Government is unable to per- 
ceive that there is any proper basis for considering trade 
relations. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, whose advice on this 
problem has been weighty in enabling the Secretary of State 
to act summarily and consistently, commenting upon the 
above communication, said: 


Secretary Hughes’ statement shows the complete agree- 
ment in the views of the whole administration. As a mat- 
ter of trade, the first thing to be determined about Russia 
is if and when they change their economic system. 

If they so change its basis as to accept the right of pri- 
vate property, freedom of labor, provide for the safety of 
human life, ete. there is hope of the recovery from the 
miseries of famine; there is hope of a slow recovery in pro- 
duction and the upbuilding of trade. 

Nothing is more important to the whole commercial world 
than the recovery of productivity in Russia. However, 
without a fundamental change in their whole economic sys- 
tem, there will be no consequential trade or production and 
no stoppage of continuous degeneration. 


PROTEST OF THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


The attitude of the conservative elements of the popula- 
tion of the United States toward any plan to recognize the 
Soviet Government is fairly indicated by the correspondence 
which follows: 


THe NATIONAL CIvIc FEDERATION, TWENTY-THIRD FLOOR, 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEw York, March 24, 1921. 
Hon. CHARLES EvANS HUGHES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am inclosing a copy of reso- 
lutions adopted by a vote of 558 to 2 at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation in New York 
City, January 13, 1921. 

These resolutions have since been approved in writing by 
men and women representing all classes of our citizenry and 
all sections of the United States, a partial list being here- 
with enclosed. 

May I also call your attention to a petition against the 
recognition of the Bolshevist Government of Russia by the 
United States, which was filed with your predecessor under 
date of April 17, 1920? 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALTON B. PARKER, 
. President. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


In view of the country-wide campaign of falsehood and 
misrepresentation by Bolshevist sympathizers to bring about 
the recognition of the Soviet Government of Russia, and 
realizing the immoral character and harmful effects of such 
an act, we declare: 

(1) That we are opposed to granting official recognition 
to an organization whose avowed purpose is the undermining 
and overthrow of stable government and democratic institu- 
tions throughout the world, to which purpose it is devoting 
the wealth plundered from the Russian people. 

(2) That we denounce the attempt to legalize by govern- 
mental recognition these acts of plunder, the proceeds of 
which are used in part for Bolshevist propaganda in this 
country. 

(3) That we repudiate any policy whereby, under the pre- 
text of improving commercial relations, our country would 
become a party to robbing the starving Russian people of 
their last remaining resources in order to enrich the usurp- 
ers in Russia and unscrupulous speculators abroad. 

(4) That we commend the vigorous and far-sighted policy 
with respect to Soviet Russia expressed by the Secretary of 
State in his note of August 10. We are confident that Amer- 
ica will put forth her full efforts to aid in all ways possible 
the resurrection of Russia when the Communist terror shall 
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have given place to a government of, for, and by the Russian 
people. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Civic Federation pledges it- 
self to support the incoming Administration in its resistance 
against the sinister commercial interests and fomenters of 
social unrest, who, by urging trade relations with the Soviet 
régime or direct recognition of it, are working together to 
perpetuate the chaos into which Russia has been plunged by 
Lenin and Trotzky. 


PRO-RUSSIAN ADVOCATES 
Senators France, of Maryland, and Borah, of Montana, are 
leaders of a group in the Senate that intend to raise the 
issue of recognition of Russia by the United States and 
compel a debate on the policy set forth by Secretaries Colby 
and Hughes. The point of view of Senator Borah is reflected 
in the following quotation from an interview: 


If we are to obtain our full share of Russian trade, it is 
high time we did something. I have thought for many 
months that we ought to establish complete trade relations 
with Russia instead of falling behind Great Britain. We 
should have led the way, as a matter of fact, and have been 
the first to avail ourselves of the urgent need of the Russian 
people for the things we make and produce. 

It is no answer to say that Russia or the Russian people 
are not in a position at this time to engage in extensive 
trade relations with any other nation. By establishing com- 
plete trade relations with the Russians, we can do much to 
readjust world economic and trade conditions and bring 
about normal conditions in foreign affairs. 

I am particularly interested in our doing this at this time, 
and I, for one, expect to remind the Senate, when it meets, 
of the possibilities of a situation which the late Administra- 
tion deliberately and blindly overlooked. 

Great Britain has merely done what we anticipated months 
ago. It is not too late for us to correct the errors committed 
by the Wilson Administration in dealing with the Russian 
people. The establishment of complete trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia is demanded by the 
situation as it exists today, just as it was demanded by the 
situation as it existed yesterday, and I hope something will 
be done so that we will not have to sit idly by any longer 
while another nation like Great Britain goes in and reaps 
the benefit of the Russian market. 





THE UNITED STATES, THE ALLIES, 
AND YAP 


First response to the letter of the United States to the 
Allies relative to equal rights on the Island of Yap was sent 
from France, April 7. The note said: 


Paris, April 7, 1921. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter 
dated the fourth of this month by which your excellency 
was good enough to transmit to me a memorandum from the 
Department of State relative to the status of the Island of 
Yap. 

Since this memorandum was sent simultaneously to the 
governments of Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, it cannot 
be answered until after an understanding has been reached 
between the governments of the four interested powers at 


the time of the next meeting of the Supreme Council of the ° 


Allies. 

I wish, however, to inform your excellency at once that 
when this question comes before the Supreme Council the 
representatives of France will broach the examination 
thereof with the greatest desire to find a solution which will 
give every satisfaction to the United States. 

As your excellency knows, the government of the republic 
has already done all in its power to lend its aid to the 
American Government in this matter. By a note dated Feb- 
ruary 18, after having noted that the decision of May 7, 
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1919, made no reserve concerning the mandate attributed to 
Japan over the islands of the northern Pacific, my depart- 
ment pointed out to your embassy that nevertheless Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Lansing had formulated in the course 
of a former meeting, in the presence of the representatives 
of Japan, categorical reservations concerning the Island of 
Yap; that Baron Makino had not objected; that the ques- 
tion raised by the representatives of the United States 
should be placed in discussion, and that consequently the 
Japanese Government was cognizant of the American reser- 
vations. The note concludes that thus there were elements 
for a resumption of conversations between the United States 
and Japan which the government of the republic would be 
happy to see result in a satisfactory conclusion. 

This note was communicated on the same day to the em- 
bassy of Japan at Paris, and your excellency was good 
enough to express to my department your great satisfaction 
at this communication by giving the assurance that it would 
be particularly appreciated at Washington. 


(Signed) BRIAND. 


Italy’s Response 


On April 29 Italy’s ambassador to the United States 
handed to the State Department a note from his govern- 
ment, expressing substantial assent to the American note of 
April 5, which it had received at the same time that a sim- 
ilar note was sent to Great Britain, France, and Japan, rela- 
tive to the equality of rights of mandatories in the Island 
of Yap. The text follows: 


Italy is fully convinced that the United States is not ask- 
ing for any privilege in the Island of Yap which is not 
equally granted to every other nation, including Japan. 
Italy is also convinced that the United States intends to 
protect its interest in the Island of Yap, with full considera- 
tion for the interest of other nations. ° 

Italy therefore has not hesitated to express herself in a 
way which completely agrees with the text of the American 
note of the 5th of April inst. concerning the equality of right 
among mandatories in the exercise of their mandates. 

Italy wishes and trusts that the just rights of everybody 
concerned be recognized always and everywhere in the 
Island of Yap, as well as in every other place and circum- 
stance, with perfect equality and justice. 

Italy seconded the Anglo-French proposal, which confided 
the study of the Yap question to the Juridical Committee 
and the conference of ambassadors in Paris, and she now 
expects that the conference will pronounce itself with 
equanimity in such a way as to eliminate every possibility 
of disagreement and to conciliate all conflicting interests. 

Italy is particularly glad whenever the moral policies of 
the two governments and the material interests of the two 
nations agree in such a way as to put Italy and the United 
States in a position to co-operate toward the attainment of 
the common end, which consists in the realization of an era 
of serene peace and prosperity for the civilized world. 


EQUALITY OF RIGHTS IN OIL 


In harmony with the position of the United States, as de- 
fined in the note of November 20, 1920, to Great Britain (see 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, December, 1920), has been its attitude 
toward the government of Holland in its past and its pend- 
ing legislation governing oil, rights in its East Indian pos- 
sessions, where the Standard Oil Company has been endeav- 
oring, without success, in getting privileges conceded to 
British and Dutch “promoters.” On April 29 the State De- 
partment gave out the text of correspondence which had 
passed between the American and Dutch governments. Fol- 
lowing is the text of a communication from Minister Phillips 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Netherlands: 


ExcetL_ency: During the last twelve months I have on 
several occasions presented to Your Excellency the very 
great interest of my government in the participation by 
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American capital in the development of the mineral oil de- 
posits of the Netherlands East Indies. With your approval, 
I have also had frequent interviews with the Minister of the 
Colonies on this same subject. 


Insists on Equal Rights 


On every occasion I have sought to impress upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands that the real interest of the 
Government of the United States in these matters lies in the 
recognition of the principle of mutual or reciprocal accessi- 
bility to vital and natural resources by the nationals of the 
United States and by those of foreign countries, and the be- 
lief that the recognition of the principle of equal opportunity 
is the solution of the future oil problems throughout the 
world. I have pointed out that the United States has for 
years carried a burden of supplying a large part of the 
petroleum consumed by other countries, and that the petro- 
leum resources of no other country have been so heavily 
drawn upon to meet foreign needs as the petroleum resources 
of the United States. 

I have pointed out that in the future ample supplies of 
petroleum have become indispensable to the life and pros- 
perity of my country as a whole, because of the fact that the 
United States is an industrial nation, in which distance ren- 
ders transportation difficult, and agriculture depends largely 
on labor-saving devices using petroleum products. 

In these circumstances my government finds no alterna- 
tive than the adoption of the principle of equally good op- 
portunity, with the proviso that no foreign capital may 
operate jn public lands unless its government accords similar 
or like privileges to American citizens; and, furthermore, 1 
have submitted that in the light of the future needs of the 
United States such very limited and purely defensive pro- 
visions as the above might become inadequate should the 
principle of equality of opportunity not be recognized in 
foreign countries. 

During the month of January, 1921, I again had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation with Your Excellency, and on 
this occasion I advised you that in my interviews with the 
Minister of the Colonies I had gained the impression that 
the Colonial Department at least was inclined to favor the 
participation of American capital in the development of the 
Djambi fields. At the same time I advised you of the nature 
of the reports which I made to my government, in which I 
had dwelt upon the favorable attitude of the Colonial De- 
partment, and, furthermore, I asked whether the attitude 
of the Minister of Colonies represented in fact that of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Favorable Attitude Reiterated 


You will recollect that on January 31 you were good 
enough to advise me that my impressions had been accu- 
rately reported to my government, and that I had not exag- 
gerated the favorable attitude of the Colonial Department, 
which represented that of Your Excellency’s Government. 

I have now the honor to inform Your Excellency that I 
have received a telegram from the Secretary of State to the 
effect that the Government of the United States is still mind- 
ful of the assurances that have been given by you and by 
the Minister of Colonies relative to the favorable attitude of 
Her Majesty’s Government toward American participation 
in the development of the Djambi fields. While I am not 
acting on behalf of any particular American company, I am 
glad of this opportune moment to point out that certain defi- 
nite propositions which have been made during the last 
twelve months furnish sufficient evidence that responsible 
and experienced American interests are ready and desirous 
to co-operate with the Netherlands Government in oil devel- 
opments in the Netherlands Indies. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that my government is fully 
aware of the laws and regulations in the Indies which pro- 
hibit foreign companies as such from entering the colonies 
for the development of mineral oils. On the other hand, my 
government is very greatly concerned when it becomes ap- 
parent that the monopoly of such far-reaching importance in 
the development of oil is about to be bestowed upon a com- 
pany in which foreign capital other than American is so 
largely interested. 
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In this connection I desire most earnestly to divert to 
Your Excellency’s attention the fact that American capital 
stands ready to assist in the development of the Djambi 
fields and other oil deposits in the Netherlands Indies. 

In conclusion, I venture to say once more that my govern- 
ment attaches the highest importance to the recognition of 
the principles of the reciprocity and equal opportunity in 
the solution of the oil problems, as well as the extension to 
American capital, organized under Dutch law, of the same 
privileges and benefits which are granted to other foreign 
capital similarly organized under the laws of the Nether- 
lands. 





THE UNITED STATES AND IRELAND 


During the presidential campaign the Republican candi- 
date, Senator Harding, defined his attitude toward the 
claims of the Irish Republic for formal expression of sym- 
pathy by the United States Government in the following 
terms: 


There are two phases of the so-called Irish question in 
America. Individual sentiment is one thing, and it is recog- 
nized that there is a widespread sympathy here for the 
cause of Irish independence. We voted an expression of 
that sympathy in the Senate at the time the peace delegates 
were conferring in Paris. 

Official consideration is quite another thing. It is not a 
question for official America. America has already meddled 
abroad excessively without invitation. I have said, as I 
truly believe, that under the provisions of the League of 
Nations the Irish question is internal or domestic, and I 
recall distinctly that at the hearings before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee the American advocates of Irish 
independence bitterly opposed the League as proposed, be- 
cause it not only closed the door to Ireland, but committed 
us to the use of force to maintain territorial integrity as it 
exists today. 


Notwithstanding this refusal to accept the point of view 
of American-Irish promoters of Irish independence, a ma- 
jority of them are assumed to have voted for Mr. Harding 
in order to register opposition to the League of Nations. 

On the 17th of March, known and celebrated in Boston as 
Evacuation Day, the issue again took acute form. Under 
authority vested in them, the commanders of the military 
and naval forces of the government stationed in and near 
Boston, who had been invited to order their forces to share 
in the customary parade, declined so to do because the 
managers of the parade were planning to give recognition to 
the Sinn Fein and “Freedom for India” movements. In this 
neutral attitude the local commanders were supported by 
Secretaries Weeks and Denby of the navy. Whereupon the 
following appeal to President Harding was sent by a repre- 
sentative of the Irish-Americans: 


To President Harding: 


General Ruckman and Admiral Dunn, in press statements 
today, say that to permit troops to march in partisan demon- 
strations, especially one unfriendly to another nation, would 
be a breach of international amity. 

Evacuation Day, March 17, is a local demonstration of 
loyalty and patriotism that no devotee of Toryism, no mat- 
ter how exalted his position, can stop. Are these officials 
Americans or satellites of foreign governments? Ruckman 
and Dunn asked the officials of the Evacuation Day parade 
if tae American Association for the Recognition of the Irish 
Republic intends to participate in the parade. When they 
were told “yes,” they warned against the parading with 
them of men in United States uniform, whether in service or 
reservists. Are they autocrats or is this a democracy? 


They say no authority can revoke this decree. 
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It is for Washington to say whether they are supreme. 
As Americans we demand action in the name of 125,000 citi- 
zens of our State now and the revocation of orders from 
Ruckman and Dunn. 


To this letter President Harding, after careful considera- 
tion and following consultation with the Cabinet, replied in 
the following terms: 


Your telegram has been called to the attention of the 
President, and he directs me to say in reply that army and 
navy commanders have authority to direct the forces under 
their command. The government raises no issue about the 
fitness of your celebration of Evacuation Day, and the spirit 
of St. Patrick’s Day is felt throughout our country, but the 
naval and military forces of the nation can have no part in 
any demonstration which may be construed as influencing 
the foreign relations of the Republic. 


Comment of the independent press of the country on the 
incident has indicated marked approval of a decision calcu- 
lated to assure maintenance of the forms of courtesy and 
order in Anglo-American relations. 


AMERICAN RELIEF 
On March 26 President Harding sent to the American 
Committee for the Relief of Ireland the following letter: 


1 Wish you the fullest measure of success, not only at the 
great benefit performance at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on April 3, but in every worthy effort to make a becoming 
contribution on the part of our people to relieve distress 
among the women and children in Ireland. The people of 
America never will be deaf to the call for relief in behalf 
of suffering humanity, and the knowledge of distress in 
Ireland makes quick and deep appeal to the more fortunate 
of our own land where so many of our citizens trace kinship 
to the Emerald Isle. 


DONAL O’CALLAGHAN FORCED TO RETURN 


The petition of Donal O'Callaghan, who came to the 
United States as a stowaway, though being the Mayor of 
Cork, that he be allowed to remain in this country on the 
ground of his being a refugee, has been denied by Secretary 
Hughes. Thus he acquires the status of an alien seaman 
and must re-ship at an early date. He has been lecturing 
and speaking throughout the country, favoring the interests 
of the Irish republic. 

Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, late in April, followed 
an extensive argument, favoring recognition of the Irish 
republic by the United States, with a resolution to that 
effect, which will call for square facing of the issue by the 
national legislators. 


PANAMA, COSTA RICA, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


When we last went to press the State Department had 
just received from the Republic of Panama a communication 
the text of which will be found on page 116 of the March 
issue of the ApvocATE OF PEACE. It was suspected that it 
would draw from Secretary Hughes a prompt and unmis- 
takable assertion by the United States that she expected the 
validity of arbitral awards to be accepted and enforced, and 
that further delay by Panama would not be looked upon 
with favor or with leniency. 

On March 15 Panama was informed of the position of the 
United States, and the text of the communication was made 
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public March 18. We quote some of the more significant 
sections of the letter: 


Both Panama and Costa Riea explicitly agreed to abide 
by the award. Its conclusive character was defined by 
Article VII of the treaty as follows: 

“Article VII. The award, whatever it be, shall be held as 
a perfect and compulsory treaty between the high contract- 
ing parties. Both high contracting parties bind themselves 
to the faithful execution of the award and waive all claims 
against it.” 

The boundary line between the two republics as finally 
fixed by the arbitrator shall be deemed the true line, and his 
determination of the same shall be final, conclusive, and 
without appeal. 

Thereupon a commission of delimitation shall be consti- 
tuted in the same manner as provided in Article II 
with respect to the commission of survey, and shall im- 
mediately thereafter proceed to mark and delimitate the 
boundary line, permanently, in accordance with such de- 
cision of the arbitrator. Such commission of delimitation 
shall act under the direction of the arbitrator, who shall 
settle and determine any dispute as to the same. 

The Chief Justice of the United States accordingly deter- 
mined the boundary lines between Costa Rica and Panama 
on the Atlantic side. His award was made in 1914. It gave 
to Costa Rica a portion of the territory claimed by Panama, 
and to Panama a portion of the territory claimed by Costa 
Rica. 

It would serve no useful purpose to enter into an extended 
discussion of the reasons which underlay the award of the 
cnief Justice of the United States, since these reasons are 
expressed with the utmost clearness in his decision. In 
an elaborate opinion, the Chief Justice of the United States 
dealt with the terms of submission, his jurisdiction as arbi- 
trator under the submission, and with the line which should 
be drawn defining the boundary between Panama and Costa 
Rica from the Cordillera to the Atlantic. The award of the 
Chief Justice is definite and unmistakable. 

The Government of the United States has noted with deep 
concern the statement contained in the communication ad- 
dressed by the Panaman Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
American Legation on March 8 to the effect that the action 
taken by the Government of Panama in retiring its military 
forces from Coto “should not be interpreted in any case as 
an implied recognition of the White award, which the execu- 
tive power, the Legislative Assembly, and the people of 
Panama have jointly refused to accept since 1914, the year 
in which it was rendered.” This government understands 
that in refusing to accept the award of the Chief Justice of 
the United States the Government of Panama has urged 
that the Chief Justice exceeded his jurisdiction as arbitra- 
tor. This government, mindful of its duty to examine this 
contention in order that it may fully discharge its obliga- 
tion in the circumstances, and with the utmost regard for 
the interests of Panama and the earnest desire that her just 
rights should be maintained, has been unable to find any 
ground upon which this contention can be advanced. 

In dealing with the Loubet award, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, under the express terms of Article I of the 
Porras-Anderson Treaty, had regard to the limitation ex- 
pressed in the letter of His Excellency M. Delcasse of Novem- 
ber 23, 1900, to which Article I refers, “that this boundary 
line must ve drawn within the confines of the territory in 
dispute as determined by the convention of Paris between 
the Republic of Costa Rica and the Republic of Colombia of 
January 20, 1886.” Finding that “the line of boundary of 
the previous award from Punta Mona to the Cordillera was 
not within the matter in dispute or within the disputed 
territory,” as determined by the convention of 1886, the 
arbitrator treated that line as non-existing, and it was then 
incumbent upon the arbitrator to substitute a line which 
was “most in accordance with the correct interpretation and 
true intention of the former award.” 

This duty of the arbitrator arising from the treaty was 
fully recognized in the statement submitted to him on behalf 
of the Republic of Panama, and it is set forth by the arbi- 
trator in his opinion that his power and duty in this respect 
were conceded by both parties. The Chief Justice explicitly 
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adjudged that the boundary between the two countries 
“most in accordance with the correct interpretation and true 
intention” of the former award was a line which he defined 
as starting at the mouth of the Sixaola River, in the At 
lantic, and thence, as described, to the point near the ninth 
degree of north latitude, “beyond Cerro Pando,” referred to 
in Article I of the Porras-Anderson Treaty, and that line 
was decreed and established as the proper boundary be- 
tween Panama and Costa Rica on the Atlantic side. 

This government finds no basis for the contention that the 
arbitrator exceeded his powers, and his award, according to 
the express terms of the Porras-Anderson Treaty, became 
“a perfect and compulsory treaty between the high contract- 
ing parties,” and both Panama and Costa Rica bound them- 
selves to its faithful execution and waived all claims against 
it. They have agreed that “the boundary line between the 
two republics as finally fixed by the arbitrator shall be 
deemed the true line and his determination of the same shall 
be final, conclusive, and without appeal.” 

The Government of the United States therefore feels com- 
pelled to urge upon the Government of Panama, in the most 
friendly, but most earnest, manner that it conclude, without 
delay, arrangements with the Government of Costa Rica for 
the appointment of the Commission of Engineers provided 
for by the terms of Article VII of the Porras-Anderson 
Treaty, in order that the boundary line laid down by the 
decision of Chief Justice White may be physically laid down 
in a permanent manner and in accordance with the findings 
of the award. 

It is to be hoped that the Government of Panama will 
recognize that motives of true and impartial friendship for 
the governments of Panama and Costa Rica prompt the 
making of these representations to the Government of 
Panama. The Government of the United States would view 
with apprehension a continuance of this dispute, which has 
already given rise to hostilities, with attendant loss of life, 
if such a continuance were caused by the refusal on the 
part of the Government of Panama to carry out obligations 
which it has bound itself solemnly to perform. This govern- 
ment, therefore, deems it its duty to ask that the Govern- 
ment of Panama definitely indicate its intention to comply 
with the representations made to it by the Government of 
the United States. 


PRESIDENTS PORRAS AND HARDING INTERVENE 


In reply to this communication, President Porras, of 
Panama, in effect appealed over the head of Secretary 
Hughes to President Harding in the following letter: 


PANAMA, March 19, 1921. 
PRESIDENT HARDING, 
White House, Washington: 

Demand from State Department that my government 
would accept White’s decision is painful and humiliating. 
More so when two successive legislatures and all the mu- 
nicipalities in the Republic have petitioned for the rejection 
of that decision on the ground that the arbitrator notoriously 
exceeded his jurisdiction, giving to Costa Rica more than 
what her representative, Peralta, asked from President 
Loubet, and also because it is against the provisions of 
Panama's constitution. I appeal, therefore, directly to you, 
Mr. President, recalling the kind words with which you ex- 
pressed your friendship and good wishes toward my country 
when you honored us with your visit in November. I ad- 
dress myself to the magistrate who loves justice and equity, 
so that my country’s cause be better appreciated and that 
we may be classified among the nations with self-conscious- 
ness and dignity that feels herself deeply wounded with the 
State Department’s demand. 

I beg of you, Mr. President, to use your personal, political, 
and administrative influence so that the boundary dispute 
between Panama and Costa Rica may have a solution more 
in accord with justice and dignity than the one which we are 
being asked to accept. We Panamans are confident in your 
righteousness and we hepe that that confidence will not be 
rewarded with disappointment. 

(Signed ) PRESIDENT PoRRAS. 
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To which communication President Harding promptly 
replied : 

Marcu 19, 1921. 
To the President of the Republic of Panama: 

The communications from our State Department and the 
Government of Panama and the Government of Costa Rica 
have been sent with the full knowledge and hearty approval 
of the Executive. It would be exceedingly distressing to me 
to believe that the Government of Panama had cause to feel 
wounded or to assume, for any reason, the Government of 
the United States is in any way unmindful of our peculiarly 
friendly relationship, with a recognized mutuality of in- 
terest. The friendly expressions made in your presence in- 
formally last November are repeated now, and there is deep 
concern for full justice in the exercise of our friendly re- 
lationship. It must be apparent, however, that the decision 
of the Chief Justice of the United States in an arbitration 
submitted to him, and reached after exhaustive study and 
rendered in fullest devotion to justice, must be the unalter- 
able position of this government. 

(Signed ) WARREN G. HARDING. 


At an extraordinary session of the National Assembly, 
opening March 29, a committee of seven was appointed to 
study the note of Secretary Hughes and also a proposed 
note of reply to it which had been drafted by a large com- 
mittee of citizens. Five days were assigned as the com- 
mittee’s limit on a report to the Assembly. 

President Porras, in his message to the Assembly, said: 


The Executive has taken into consideration the gravest 
situation created as a result of the American note and has 
drafted a reply which the Foreign Office will submit to the 
assembly. This reply has not as yet been forwarded, since 
the Executive Department considers it as comprising resolu- 
tions of vital importance to the country, which cannot be 
taken by a single governmental department. 

The reply discusses with the calmness and respect due the 
United States Government and people the viewpoints of 
both governments, and it is presumed that further study of 
the question by the United States Government will permit 
the finding of a peaceful and decorous solution, which, while 
settling forever this lamentable controversy, will at the 
same time contribute toward the re-establishment of peace 
between Panama and Costa Rica. 

It is necessary in adopting this measure, however, to be 
counseled by well-understood prudence and patriotism, and 
that we take into account the alternative which might be 
the result of the attitude assumed by Panama. 


April 7th the Assembly voted to challenge the U. S. posi- 
tion, and in due time this dissent was made known to Secre- 
tary Hughes. 

On May 2 he informed Panama that: 


In the light of the obligation of the Government of Pan- 
ama, under Article VII of the Porras-Anderson Treaty, re- 
quiring the government faithfully to execute the award and 
to waive all claims against it, and to consider the award as 
a perfect and compulsory treaty between the governments 
of Panama and Costa Rica, the Government of the United 
States cannot consider the suggestion made by the Govern- 
ment of Panama that a plebiscite be held in the territory in 
dispute as a means of reaching a final settlement of the 
controversy. For the same reason and also because of the 
obligations of this government toward the Republic of Pan- 
ama, the Government of the United States cannot consider 
offering any suggestions to the Government of Panama other 
than the recommendations contained in the note of March 16. 

This government is glad to receive from the Government 
of Panama the expression of its appreciation of the friendly 
purposes of this government and of its confidence in the 
spirit of justice animating the people of the United States. 
It is precisely because of its friendship for the Republic of 
Panama, as well as because of its desire to assure itself that 
the peace of Central America is maintained on a stable basis 
guaranteed by the scrupulous observance of international 


obligations, that the Government of the United States feels 
compelled to state that it expects the Government of Pan- 
ama to take steps promptly to transfer the exercise of juris- 
diction from the territory awarded to Costa Rica by the 
Loubet award, at present occupied by the civil authorities 
of the Government of Panama, in an orderly manner, to the 
Government of Costa Rica. 

Unless such steps are taken within a reasonable time, the 
Government of the United States will find itself compelled 
to proceed in the manner which may be requisite in order 
that it may assure itself that the exercise of jurisdiction is 
appropriately transferred and that the boundary line on the 
Pacific side, as defined in the Loubet award, and on the 
Atlantic side, as determined by the award of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, is physically laid down in the 
manner provided in Articles II and VIII of the Porras- 
Anderson Treaty. 

It is with the utmost regret that the Government of the 
United States feels itself obliged to communicate to the Goy- 
ernment of Panama the determination which it had reached 
after the most careful and friendly deliberations. Its de- 
cision has been arrived at because of the special interest of 
this government in the Republic of Panama and because of 
its belief that only by compliance with the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the Government of the United States in this 
matter can the welfare of Panama be promoted and its 
friendly relations with the neighboring republics of America 
be assured. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


CANADA’S STATESMEN, both those in and out of office, 
judging by action of the Dominion Parliament fol- 
lowing candid debate, do not take precisely the same 
point of view that Great Britain does of the coming 
Imperial Conference in June. Canada, it is clear, is in 
no mood, after her experiences during the war and her 
participation in the Paris conference that created the 
League, to let the coming discussions at London be more 
than consultative. On the contrary, the British Premier 
and the Downing Street officials count on the conference 
taking binding action concerning military, naval, and 
air-defense policies. In addition, steps are to be taken 
to define the constitution of a new British Common- 
wealth. When one recalls the political career and 
affiliations of Sir Richard Borden, the Premier who 
represented Canada at Paris, it is doubly significant to 
find him saying: 

It does not seem to me that, unless there are unexpected 
and unforeseen developments, the occasion is altogether in- 
opportune for considering the problems of imperial naval 
defense or the responsibility to be undertaken by the various 
parts of the Empire in that respect. Surely we have not 
undergone untold sacrifices merely to learn that there is to 
be no respite from the intolerable burden of armaments. 
Much depends upon the attitude of the United States to- 
ward essential co-operation for securing the peace of the 
world. I am confident that such co-operation will not be 
withheld, whatever may be the final decision of that coun- 
try with respect to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The movement for the determination of international dif- 
ferences by peaceful methods has been more important and 
more marked in the United States during the past quarter 
of a century than in any other country. Each nation, today, 
is neighbor to the other. No nation can sit apart. The suf- 
ferings involved in the late war extended beyond the bounds 
of the belligerent nations and affected even neutral nations. 
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Moreover, the horrors of war have been tremendously in- 
creased by the use of more effective implements of destruc- 
tion. The next war, if one should be permitted, will surpass 
in horror even that from which we have just emerged. 


GERMANY’S GRATITUDE to the American Relief agents 
working in Germany was well expressed by President 
Ebert in a letter sent April 9 to Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
head of the relief work in central and eastern Europe. 
He said: 

It is with regret I learn the American Relief Administra- 
tion has decided to cease the sale of food tickets and the 
distribution of food packages at the end of April. With 
this, the work of sincere philanthropy which you created in 
Europe’s most troubled days comes to an end. 

I feel compelled to express to you on this occasion the sin- 
cere thanks of the German nation for the help which you 
brought to numerous distressed families and the mothers 
and children of Germany. Through your admirable or- 
ganization you have shown the way in which the feelings 
of charity which prevailed in the American nation could be 
put into practice. The German nation will not forget the 
great work of charity which became known throughout the 
world under your name. 

The bonds of humanity which in times of most grievous 
distress were woven by the charitable acts of the nations 
will grow ever stronger and will contribute toward promot- 
ing mutual international understanding and help bring 
about the world rehabilitation so urgently required. 

By collaborating in this constructive activity you have 
rendered a service that will long survive the period of your 
organization. 


As A Zionist and not as a scientist and philosopher 
did Albert Einstein primarily come to the United States 
in mid-April; but his reception by “intellectuals” was 
more fraternal than by American supporters of the 
Zionistic movement, as he and Prof. Chaim Weizmann 
found out after several days of negotiations. The Amer- 
ican leaders, including Judge Brandeis, of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, insist that if the Jews of the United 
States are to continue to be the main givers of funds, 
they must have more to say about their distribution 
than is agreed upon under the scheme for the Keren 
Hayesed, or World’s Foundation Fund. Moreover, the 
Americans wish to diminish the “donation” side of 
American activity and put emphasis in the future on 
the investment side of such sums as are raised here. 
Differences of European and American psychology, of 
class sympathies, of German and of Russian antecedents, 
enter into this controversy, which, if it is not “com- 
posed,” will cripple from the start the financing of the 
Zionist State—under a British mandatory—in Palestine, 
with its large and already hostile Arabian population. 


THE VATICAN HAS NO REPRESENTATIVE in Washing- 
ton deputed to serve as an intermediary with the gov- 
ernment, and the United States has no representative 
in Rome delegated to negotiate with the Vatican. 
Whether or not the political influence of the rapidly 
growing Roman Catholic population of the Republic 
will some day be able to induce a change of the Amer- 
ican attitude, time will tell. Public sentiment would 
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not sanction it now, and there is considerable keenness 
in the watch kept on Congress and the White House by 
the aggressively Protestant majority lest action be taken. 
Rumor having credited President Harding with the in- 
tention of acting, he issued, on May 2, the following 
statement: 

“Many inquiries have come to the President relative to a 
contemplated nomination of a diplomatic representative to 
the Vatican, and the President has thought it best to answer 
all of them by the public statement that no consideration 
has been given to such a step, and there will be no occasion 
to consider it unless Congress by the enactment of law pro- 
vides for such representation. The President does not un- 
derstand that any such proposal has been made to Congress.” 


THE ALAND IsLANDs dispute between Sweden and 
Finland, left to investigation by a commission of the 
League of Nations and final award by that body, has 
probably been settled in favor of Finland, assuming that 
the League Council, when it meets in Geneva in June, 
ratifies the unanimous report of the commission. The 
latter body, which has just made public its findings, 
recommends that the islands remain under Finnish sov- 
ereignty, but with full guarantees safeguarding the 
rights, personal and property, of the Swedish inhab- 
itants. It is held that the prior right of Finland to the 
islands is based on a tenure of more than 100 years’ 
possession. The scheme for making the islands an in- 
dependent sovereignty is rejected as impracticable. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS: A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. By 
Robert Lansing. Houghton-Miffliln Company, New York. 
Pp. 280 and appendix. $3.00. 


Here is a book of unvarnished facts about the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. It has already produced a mélange of 
views and emotions. Some do not understand how Mr. 
Lansing could ever have gone to Paris, others how he could 
have remained, when the falsity of his position there was so 
notorious. There is an impression in some quarters that 
Mr. Lansing was playing a farce, and that “to the bitter 
end.” One reviewer considers that Mr. Lansing reveals 
himself as accepting and acquiescing in a position that 
stultified all his judgments.” While all classes of commen- 
tators find in the book most important side lights upon our 
American political system as well as upon the happenings 
«f Paris, some agree with the Harvard professor who finds 
in it a self-exposure of “an impotent and inadequate Secre- 
tary of State.” Most of the reviews familiar to us agree, 
however, that Mr. Lansing’s judgment opposing Mr. Wilson’s 
personal attendance at the Paris Conference was sound, and 
that he revealed no little courage in protesting to the Presi- 
dent. All agree that he has exposed the truth about the 
mess in Paris, and that “without rancor and without self- 
sparing.” He has done that. The writer of these lines was 
in Paris during practically the entire time covered by Mr. 
Lansing’s book. He knows that Mr. Lansing has painted 
with fidelity the scenes he witnessed. Mr. Lansing saw 
from the beginning Mr. Wilson’s mistaken course and tried 
to steer him away from the rapids he willfully chose. In 
the case of practically every divergence of opinion between 
Mr. Lansing and Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lansing was right and Mr. 
Wilson was wrong. A few of us in Paris knew this to be 
true at the time; subsequent events have demonstrated it 
beyond doubt. Mr. Wilson’s League was an attempt to set 
up a League to Enforce Peace, “an instrument of the mighty 
to check the normal growth of national power and national 
aspirations among those who have been rendered impotent 
by defeat.” 
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May 8, 1919, Mr. Lansing wrote these significant words in 
his diary: “This war was fought by the United States to 
destroy forever the condition which produced it. These 
conditions have not been destroyed. They have been sup- 
planted by other conditions equally productive of hatred, 
jealousy, and suspicion.” Mr. Lansing saw that the League 
was simply an alliance of five great military powers for the 
purpose of maintaining by force a condition created by force. 
It was a course built on “the shifting sands of self-interest.” 
He saw Mr. Wilson surrendering his fourteen points when 
that lugubrious thing was happening. He saw international 
democracy give way before international autocracy, There 
is a no more ironical arraignment of the Paris fiasco than 
the six appendices appearing laconically at the end of the 
book without comment. Simply to read the titles of these 
revealing documents is to sense the tragedy that was 
Paris. They are: Appendix I. The President’s original 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations, laid before 
the American Commission on January 10, 1919. II. League 
of Nations (plan of Lord Robert Cecil). III. The Covenant 
of the League of Nations in the Treaty of Versailles. 
IV. The Fourteen Points. V. Principles declared by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address of February 11, 1918. VI. The 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles relating to Shangtung. 

Mr. Lansing has given the most authentic picture of the 
Peace Congress thus far in print. He advised President 
Wilson conscientiously and wisely. Whether or not Mr. 
Lansing should have resigned long before he did; whether 
or not he should have gone to Paris or remained there, are 
matters that do not interest us. That his advice was 
ignored, his grasp of international affairs left out of the 
count—these we now know were a part of the political 
debacle of Versailles. 


MopERN DeEmocrACIES, By James Bryce. Macmillan Co., 
New York City. Two volumes. $10.50 a set. 


Freed from official responsibilities during the World War 
and finding relief from the ethical and spiritual strain of 
the strife by resort to creative scholarship, Mr. Bryce 
(dubbed Viscount) has been able to complete a comparative 
study of the workings of contemporary democracy. The 
book will have even wider circulation throughout the world 
than did his “American Commonwealth.” Its scope is 
broader, but its readability is quite as unusual as was that 
of the earlier work. The same remarkable acquisitive 
power, based on an exceptionally acute inquisitive technique, 
is disclosed, personal observation and correspondence and 
interviews with informed “nationals” of the countries de- 
scribed giving him data supplementing that to be found in 
books. Using these facts, he generalizes like a veteran in 
co-ordination, and like a sage who in his own lifetime has 
seen nations come and go and “heroes” flit across the polit- 
ical stage and pass into oblivion. 

This is not the place to dwell at length on the main thesis 
of the book, but rather to call attention to certain obiter 
dicta as to humanity’s attitude toward war in general and 
toward the World War in particular. Christianity’s teach- 
ings as to war, he asserts, have never been practiced as yet 
by governments. War and the fear of war are the enemies 
of the small States, preservation of which in security and 
legitimate nationalism is so essential to civilization’s ad- 
vance. Fusion of race stocks on a large scale and to an 
extent not now visualized may occur; but even with “assimi- 
lation of language, ideas and habits, though it may extin- 
guish race enmities, need not make for peace, either in na- 
tions or between nations.” Democracy as a form of society 
“has brought no nearer friendly feeling and the sense of 
human brotherhood. Freedom has not been a recon- 
ciler. Neither has it created good will and a sense of unity 
and civic fellowship within each of these peoples. . . . 
Liberty and equality have not been followed by fraternity.” 
Even in the best democracies, vital decisions, including those 
of war and of peace, are usually determined by the few. 

Democracy’s future depends upon man’s future religion 
and upon the prospects of human progress in intellectual 
and ethical power; and events since August, 1914, are not 
encouraging. Nothing in the race’s history has equaled the 
futility of the ends achieved by the deaths of millions of 
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men, women, and children; for the “disasters to the victors 
are only less than those brought to the vanquished.” The 
late war has made it clear that “human passions have been 
little softened and refined by the veneer of civilization that 
covers them; human intelligence has not increased, and 
shows no signs of increasing, in proportion to the growing 
magnitude and complexity of human affairs.” 

Mr. Bryce strictly adheres to the réle of a reporter and 
describer and does not venture into the field of prophecy, 
which is specially unfortunate, for it would be very illumi- 
nating to have this experienced historian and publicist indi- 
cate just what form the religion of tomorrow should take 
and just how man is to find adequate leadership in salvag- 
ing a world which “overweening military ambition, the 
passion of nationality, and an outbreak of vengeful fanati- 
cism from small but fiery sections of the industrial popula- 
tion”—a woeful trinity—have brought to the verge of chaos. 
He is quite sure that such victory as man may win over him- 
self in the future must come through a democracy; but it 
must be a more creative, positive type of rule of the many. 

For journalists and authors and other persons who shape 
public opinion through the printed page, some of the most 
sobering portions of this book will be those in which the 
power and responsibility of the press are discussed. Mr. 
Bryce is one of those critics who demand stricter social 
supervision of a too often irresponsible power, and he by no 
means sides with the traditional, individualistic, libertarian 
theory of Anglo-American journalism. 


PouiticaL Rer- 
a. es 


Tue Mrrrors oF DOWNING STREET: SOME 
FLECTIONS. By a Gentleman with a Duster. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. Pp. 171. 


Speculation as to the author of this candid, searching. 
and, on the whole, somber-toned series of indictments of 
thirteen contemporary British statesmen is rife; it may be 
A. G. Gardiner, who excels in this sort of portraiture; but 
rumor credits it to Harold G. Begbie. Whoever he is, he 
is of Puritan ancestry, is much out of sympathy with con- 
ditions in British society that make such leaders as he 
depicts possible, and he undoubtedly, also, is of the older 
Liberal type, and of a school that is passing, as latter-day 
Radicalism rises to grapple with the merged Tory- 
Liberal defenders of privilege, political and economic. 

The author’s motive is purification of the national life: 
hence, if he gives pain by his criticism, he pleads justifica- 
tion in social welfare’s primacy over individuals’ ease in 
Zion and their self-complacency. He wants the Premier, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the independent Cecils, 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Northcliffe, and Winston Churchill to 
see themselves in a dustless mirror, for he detects “signs 
of self-regarding public men in whom principle is crumbling 
and moral earnestness is beginning to molder.” Con- 
temporary British political and commercial life seem to 
this critic to be too pragmatic. He would recall the leaders 
to John Morley’s dictum, that “right and wrong are in the 
nature of things. They are not words and phrases. They 
are in the nature of things, and if you transgress the laws 
laid down, imposed by the nature of things, depend upon 
it you will pay the penalty.” 

Unlike many books of this kind, didactic and polemic in 
their temper, this one has attributes of style and insights 
that are none the less true because intuitive and somewhat 
rhetorically expressed. American literature and _ politics 
alike suffer for lack of precisely this sort of book. We 
are too thin-skinned to suffer public dissection of our 
political idols. It is a pleasure to know that a firm of 
New York publishers next autumn will send forth a similar 
series of studies of our national leaders, so that tinsel may 
be separated from the gold and the pseudo from the real. 
gz. P. 


NATIONALITY AND ITs ProBLEMS. By Sidney Herbert. 


Dutton & Co. Pp. 170. 


In this comparatively brief study of the acute issue be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism that the war has 
demonstrated and post-war diplomacy even more clearly 
disclosed, this professor of the University of Wales has 
provided for the lay reader an excellent book, rid of legal- 
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ism and historic chronicle and full of suggestion for the 
ordinary civilian mind. It compasses within its pages the 
facts of evolving industrial democracy and economic unifi- 
eation of the world, all tending toward social uniformity 
and “the great society.” Against this background are set 
up and studied older forms of nationalism. To the ques- 
tion, Has nationality a future; and if it is to survive, what 
role will it play in social organization of the world? Pro- 
fessor Herbert declines a definite answer; but he inclines 
to believe that it will survive. Concerning its future form 
he is more certain of his convictions. Political nationalism, 
“under present conditions and in so far as it aims at the 
creation of a multitude of uni-national States, is impossible. 
It is also undesirable. . The conception of national- 
ity must be divorced from that of the State.” It is when 
the author of this book comes to constructive suggestions 
that he is weakest. Not even the efforts in recently 
framed treaties to guard the rights of racial, religious, or 
linguistic minorities, and to make them matters of inter- 
national concern, wholly satisfy him; for he sees that the 
mere process of increasing the size of the socialized unit 
dedicated to humane ends does not solve the problem. <A 
multi-national State guaranteeing liberty and equality to 
its constituent groups and receiving the sanction of a 
supreme interstate authority may err as well as go right. 
All depends, as with the smaller unit, on the virtue of those 
who control. Therefore he sums it up by saying, that “in 
the last resort nothing but good sense and just principles 
will save it [the multi-national State] from that broad and 
easy road which leads to destruction.” 

THE James Quayle Dealey. 
$3.00 net. 


STATE AND GOVERNMENT. By 
I). Appleton & Co., New York City. 


This broadly outlined, clearly stated, 
ceived study in political science as it 
sociological point of view is to be credited to a Brown 
University professor. The comparative method is used 
and concrete instances illustrating general principles are 
cited, the same being drawn from a widely distributed 
group of nations. To the more technical part of his book, 
that dealing with the organization and functioning of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial arms of government, the 
author has added wise comments on the growth of law and 
its technique, the bases for citizenship, the rise of political 
parties, and the origins of policies of state, domestic and 
foreign. Written for the general reader and for advanced 
students in colleges and universities, it has readable quali- 


and liberally con- 
appears from the 


ties that a more ponderous and “documented” historical 
chronicle and scientific study might have lacked. Prepared 


for a specific group of intelligent but not “informed” read- 
ers, it hits the mark. 

Professor Dealey has much sympathy with the _ social- 
welfare theory of the modern State; and reactionaries 
cannot count on the book as suitable for their propaganda 
purposes. On issues of war and peace he is a practical 
idealist. He sees no Utopia at hand; would go “slow but 
sure”; and he cannot forget that “the State stands forth 
as fundamentally a war band charged with the duty of 
preserving group safety and of guaranteeing domestic peace 
by using threat and force, so as to render submissive 
recalcitrant subjects.” Admitting all the evils that go with 
this fact, he nevertheless sees in the State a grouping that 
stands for “the preservation of the highest in human de- 
velopment,” and an institution submission to which is the 
price men pay for liberty. 

By Kirby Page. The Christian 
Pp. 107. $1.20. 


This is a simply stated and unadorned argument for the 
thesis that if Jesus was a foe of war for whatsoever 
‘ause, defensive or offensive, and if he cannot be imagined 
as ever fighting physically to win victory for the right, 
therefore no loyal follower of his may or should put de- 
fense of self, or family, or nation above the duty of 
imitating Jesus. Not even protection or preservation of 
political liberty is justified as a plea for war. The author 


THE SworD OR THE CROSS. 
Century Press, Chicago. 


is not specific in his constructive suggestions as to how a 
“Christian substitute for war” is to be found or what form 
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it will take. He leaves that to God and to “Necessity, the 
mother of invention.” The descriptive sections of the book, 
making vivid the terrors of war, are based on the author's 
experiences during many months of sojourn in Europe, and 
the book is dedicated “to an intimate friend, who for 
Christ’s sake served a term in the Federal prison at 
Leavenworth.” It issues from a press that is circulating 
vital literature dealing with contemporary ethical prob- 
lems, and the book represents a stirring among the younger 


Christian leaders of the country. 
THe Crisis In Russia. By Arthur Ransome. B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., New York City. Pp. 201. $1.60 
From the beginning of the Russian Revolution, Arthur 


Ransome has had unusual facilities for getting at the lead- 
ers of the communistic régime and finding out what their 
aims are, nominally if not actually. He has not always 
been persona grata with British and other officials, and no 
doubt he has to be discounted somewhat as a partisan 
onlooker and propagandist. Nevertheless, this book, like 
his earlier ones, is worth perusing, even though under some 
suspicion as to its clarity of vision. 

In the first place, the Russia that he has just seen anew, 
in his opinion, is so absorbingly concerned with problems 
of food and raiment that its interest in communism or cap 
italism as a triumphant doctrine is not as keen as it used 
to be. The dominant issue now is not one of politics or 
political science or the territorial limitations of the realm, 
but one of saving life, collective and personal. 

Russian trades unionism he finds to be radically different 
from the type found in other lands, and in fact so much a 
part of the existing government is it that the unions are 
disintegrating because lacking in that discipline which in 
most countries is gained by being in opposition. Beset 
with disputes within their ranks arising from breakdown 
of the policy of “Workers Control,” realizing the necessity 
of using bourgeois specialists to make production possible, 
and faced with the likelihood of industrial conscription, the 
trades unionists now are a disillusioned faction. 

It is interesting to find this English investigator report- 
ing Rykoff, the President of the Supreme Council of Public 
Economy, as forecasting a time when there will be a Su 
preme Economic Council dealing with Europe as a single 
economic whole, in which belief he has the support of some 
of the ablest financiers, economists, and statesmen of 
Europe and of America. Meantime Russia plans, according 
to Rykoff, to make herself as self-sufficing as possible; and 
he is confident that, as other nations of Europe pass 
through the revolution against capitalism which Russia 
has undergone, they will find it necessary to join with her 
in the coming economic super-state. With the advent of 
this new international organism, economic and not political 
in its: essence, political parties will pass away. Rykoff 
thinks he can detect in present Russia signs of this death 
of partyism. ‘Ransome cannot agree with him. 


Across AMERICA WITH THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. By 
Pierre Goemacre. FE. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 
Pp. 149. 


This is not an official account of the tour of King Albert 
and his charming wife to and about the United States, 
though it is written by a member of his suite; but it will 
ever be a valuable because transparently honest account of 
the reaction of an impressionable European to scenes and 
experiences that haunt him with their splendor, as he says 
in his preface; and it will be none the less valuable because 
incidentally it also reveals the characters of the Belgian 
monarch and his queen and the adoration they inspire in 
Belgian youth. Of course, it has the inevitable incorrect 
generalizations from insufficient data which all tourists dis- 
close who rush into print. It will delight Boston Brahmins 
to read that the city is the “intellectual and aristocratic” 
center of America; but readers west of the Hudson will 
shrug their shoulders as they read. Strange to say, the 
author, in describing Harvard’s method of conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on King Albert, says nothing of 
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Cardinal O’Connell’s efforts to prevent Cardinal Mercier 
from being honored in like manner, an effort which Pope 
Benedict XV blocked. 

M. Goemaere’s comments on prohibition are so inaccurate 
as to provoke mirth. Inhabitants of the Rocky Mountain 
States will rejoice to know that they are “half savage.” 
Our women generally will be pleased to learn that love does 
not occupy much space in their lives; and of our population 
as a whole it is said that we do not know how to collect our 
thoughts to commune with ourselves and to be stirred by 
inward contemplation. In short, as M. Goemaere sees us, 
we “grow old without living.” Here is an acute “impres- 
sionistic’” judgment of a car-window philosopher which will 
withstand scrutiny. But hardly have you responded affirma- 
tively to this dictum than you have to dissent from another 
quite as untrue, namely, that “as Americans have no history, 
so they have no traditions.” European statesmen now deal- 
ing with the Secretary of State in Washington know better. 
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Nore.— Free literature may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Union Against Militarism, 208 Westory Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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